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The test of a blessing is not in what it secures to 
us, but it is in what it secures to others through us, 
God does not give us any treasure to hoard for our- 
selves, but he gives to us in order that ye may give 
to others. Whether it is the blessing of a new joy or 
the blessing of a new sorrow, it ought to make us 
newly sympathetic with those who mourn or those 
who rejoice, and newly tender toward all. Unless we 
are made more Christ-like to our fellows through 
that which we count a blessing from God, we have 
reason to question whether that which has been sent 
to us has yet proved a blessing. 


The finite cannot comprehend the infinite, so that 
man cannot in all fulness know or understand God. 
But the amount of knowledge which any creature 
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who creates that capacity and offers that sufficiency | new scenes and strange peoples. 
of grace. 


As a prominent 
| preacher has said, “It is well at times to get away 
| from our world—companions, actions, work—in order 
Spiritual life shows itself in its workings, but it | to measure it and ascertain our relations to it.” One 


cannot be tracked to its origin by any process of | who finds himself among a new set of persons finds 


scientific investigation. The scalpel of the anatomist | that there are views of things he had not thought of. 
discloses no vestige or trace of the human soul ; but | He finds that the little world about him is not the 


it is the anatomist’s consciousness of his own life as a only world for which he ought* to live. The small- 
spiritual entity that prompts his searching after the | talk of his neighborhood becomes more truly small. 
signs of a soul in a body from which lffe has departed. | }¢ almost fades from sight; and even if it give place 
Of what use would it be to dissect a telegraph wire, to other kinds of small-talk, its very contraction makes 
for evidences of the existence of electricity? Yet | the world bigger, and helps to broaden the outlook 
who would think of doubting the exissence of elec- | that’ is narrowed by being limited to one spot. Each 
tricity as a force in the universe, because no trace of one may grow by understanding his position, knowing 


it could be found in the wire that had borne its mes- | his relations, and feeling, as Bishop Brooks says, “ in 


sages from heart to heart repeatedly ? | some degree that his life belongs to his race, and that 


: be apt | what God gives him he gives him for mankind.” 

The end of our divine training is not so much to | 
make us something in ourselves as to bring us into | 
right relations to God. It is to bring us to the point THE DEATH AND BIRTH OF SELF. 
at which we shall love what God commands and de- 
sire what God promises. When we have come to In the renewal of the human spirit into the divine 
that point, it is because we have awakened in the | likeness, there is a negative and also a positive process. 
likeness of God, and have attained to the rest of | It is the negative which comes first in the order of 
those whose hearts are fixed and stayed in the right | thought, and to some extent first in the order of time, 
place. It is because the baser self in us has been put | In some forms of belief the negative has an undue 
into subjection, and is ready to perish, while that | predominance, or even is regarded as everything. 
which is of God has become the master in us. But | These are the great, severe religions, or types within 
we cannot sunder this process from its true goal, | # religion, which center their teaching in the fact of 
which is God. Even our holiness is simply separa- | ™#n’s natural alienation from God, and the defile- 
ment of the heart by sin. 

Booddhism is the most striking instance of this. 
Work in the line of winning a soul to Christ, or of | Here the extinction of the evil desires of the heart, 
training a soul for Christ, is ofteh recognized as a| and of the unrest they bring, is first and last. There 
duty, but it is not generally looked at as a privilege | is no divine help or grace to make the work possible. 
for which the worker should be profoundly grateful | There is no divine love and welcome to look forward 
to God. , When we consider the fact that Jesus loves to at the end. There is nothing but the human sym- 
every soul for which he poured out his life, and that | P@thy of Sakyamuni Booddha—a being who has 
he-counts every service done to that soul for his sake | Passed out of existence into nothingness—with strug- 
as done to himself, we cannot think of such service | gles he has passed through and beyond. Booddhism 
as mere duty. Love impels to it, and love revels in | Shows that even atheism is no escape from the neces- 
its doing. What pleasure it is to do for one who is | sity for a religion, and that an atheistic religion is 
dear to-a friend dearer to us than our own life! | 8¥re to be the most negative, the most cheerless, the 
How thankful we are for an opportunity of this sort! | "0st painful of all. 

And when our Divine Friend permits us to do for| “Sometimes Christianity is preached in such a way 
him in doing for ene of his, how glad we should be, |as to become a modified Booddhism. Attention is 
and how grateful! “It is an immense mercy of | fastened on the abounding of sin in the world at large 
God,” said Frederick W. Faber, “ to allow any one | and in the human heart; and sin is assumed to be 
to do the least thing which brings souls nearer to | * much the nature of man that the denial of all the 
Him. Each man feels for himself the peculiar wonder | ®#tural instincts is regarded as necessary to escape 
of that mercy in his own case.” Have we never | from evil. The truth of human depravity is so over- 
slighted any opportunity for such loving service to | stated, and stated so exclusively, that the truth that 
eoule and-to Chriat? | grace abounds beyond sin is ignored or denied. So 

<j self-denial for its own sake, and apart from any ser- 

No one lives to himself alone. His attitudes and | vice which this may render to others, or any strength 
relationships toward his fellow-men are not only an | it may bring to ourselves, is made a central duty. 
integral part of his life, but of all life. And yet it is | A merely negative result is held forth as the end of 
not easy for one to see his own bearings, or to see his | Christian life and warfare, and the comfort and cheer 
own life in its setting among other lives. One who | of the gospel are left out of sight. Some of the Ger- 





tion and consecration unto him. 












can have of, his Creator, or which the temporal can | stands on a mountain side or summit may have a fair 
have of the eternal, or the finite of the infinite, is | outlook upon his surroundings; but some parts of the 
precisely that amount which is adapted to his present | valleys below are hidden from view, and nearer peaks 
state and mode of being,—neither too little nor too | screen those that hide behind them. If the observer 
much. And yet this limit of knowledge is too often | would know something of this present standing-place, 
taken as an excuse fur total disbelief or disobedience | he must move to a neighboring knoll, and see what 
to the will of God. “ My grace is sufficient,” no mat-| his real relations have been. This is, indeed, the 


ter how small our capacity to understand the God! value of intelligent travel, and in going about among 
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man mystics of the Middle Ages, notably Meister 
Eckhart, fell into this mistake, as did also the Ger- 
man pietists of a later day. Nor can some of the 
_great Puritans and their successors be acquitted of 
this charge. 

| In an opposite direction is the mistake of elimi- 
| nating the negative element. The fault is found 
rather outside than inside the theology of Christen- 
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dom ; yet some of the Broad Church writers fall into 
it. The old hymn-words, 
‘Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less,” 
although they have a true sense, have furnished a 
kind of maxim for this,tone of thought. It professes 
to find in Christianity the means chiefly to make our 
enjoyments the more enjoyable, and thanks God 
“ For not exacting that we spurn 
A single gift of life, forgo 
One real gain,—only taste them so 
With gravity and temperance, 
That those mild virtues may enhance 
Such pleasures, rather than abstract.” 
As there is nothing, it holds, radically bad in either 
man or human society, nothing that calls for very 
much of a change, it accepts both as needing amend- 
ment in details only. Faults, not sins, least of all 
sin, are the weak side of both, and we need not take 
too much trouble about them. The one thing worth 
preaching is the fatherly love of God for the whole 
race, apart from the spiritual character and purpose 
of individuals. The tapacity of divine love to be- 
come a consuming fire for the destruction of unlove- 
liness is not emphasized, The profound significance 
of the death and sacrifice of Christ for sin escapes 
them, as the Puritan poet Browning remonstrates : 
* And all, the earth | 
Shuddered at,—all, the heavens grew black 
Rather than see; ali, nature’s rack 
Aud throe at dissolution’s brink 
Attested,—all, took place, you think, 
Only to give our joys a zest, 
And prove our sorrows for the best?” 


The Christianity taught by the apostles embraces 
both these half-truths, and harmonizes them. It has 
both the negative and the positive elements of the 
great process. It emphasizes the sinfulness of man, 
and still more the graciousness of God. As Brown- 
ing says: 

** At the head a lie it threw its dart, 

And taught the depravity of man’s heart.” 
But it only teaches this to bring us, by the destruc- 
tion of the baser self in us, to the larger life in God. 
So Christ’s work:is defined at one time by the beloved 
disciple : “ To this end the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the Devil.” But 
when he himself defines his mission, it is positively : 
“TI came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.” 

The negative has value only as preparing for and 
leading on to the positive. Cutting off the right 
hand and plucking out the right eye may be duties, 
but they are so only that we may “enter into life.” 
Taken by themselves, they can carry us no farther 
than the bare, wind-swept precipice to which his nega- 
tive virtues bring the Booddhist, and beyond which 
lies only the plunge into Nirvana,— nothingness. 
Life in God is the end to which Christian discipline 
always moves.. Ceaseless quickening to the intensest 
personality, constant deliverance from the death of 
hope, affection, and sentiment, the inexhaustible in- 
spirations of divine love, are what we seek at his 
hands as our reward. Life in a Father’s house, amid 
the tokens of a Father's affection, is the end of the 
race. 

So the Christian dies to self by the cross of Christ. 
He is “always bearing about in the body the dying 
of Jesus.” This negative side of his life has its norm, 
its exemplar, its inspiration, its power, in the great 
sacrifice of Calvary, where Christ laid down his life 
for his brethren. And, like that sacrifice, the denial 
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| heart gives free utterance in prayer or praise to its affec- 





of self has in it always the purpose of use. It is not 
, self-denial for its own sake, any more than Christ 
died to establish what Goethe calls “the religion of 
sorrow.” It is a sacrifice which is motived by love. 
And just as Christ did not, and could not, remain 
where the cross brought him, so the Christian cannot | 
rest in the mere negation of the baser self. He passes 
on to the larger, diviner life of the better self, which 
was manifested to us by the rising of Christ from the 
dead. God thus raises us up with him, that by fellow- 
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ship with “the Living One” we may be infected with 
life, filled with all the mighty graces and virtues which 
abound in him; and that 


“Self may die an ecstatic death, 
To be born a thing divine.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Personal tastes differ as to modes of address to be em- 
ployed in public prayer, afd it would be impossible to 
prescribe forms that should be alike acceptable to all. 
Phrases that seem perfectly natural to one person seem 
formal and stilted, or colloquial and familiar, to other 
persons. Yet where the spirit is manifestly reverent 
there should be Jarge allowance as to the form. A cor- 
respondent in the South writes: 

I listen frequently to the excellent prayers of a Presbyterian 
divine which nearly always begin with ‘‘ Dear Father,” or 
“Dear Lord.” Is it right to address our Maker, or Saviour, in 


terms of endearment which the apostles never used, and for | 
which we have no Bible example? 


. 


And why not? If, indeed, there were a Bible prohi- 
bition of such terms of endearment, we should be com- 
pelled to recognize it. But we ought not to be limited 
to the human examples, given in the Bible, of a right 
spirit, or of right conduct, or of right expressions of feel- 
ing. We ought to have made progress in love and in 
knowledge and in service in nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian experience, and this progress should evidence itself 
in our modes of speech and conduct. We can look back 
to the Bible for the statement and illustration of princi- 
ples that never change, but we ought not to look back 
there for the uttermost limits of our expressions ¢f per- 
sonal love for God. Our Father and our Saviour should 
be dearer and dearer to us with the passing years, and 
we ought to give indication of this fact in our forms of 
address to God. One of the least dangers in the Chris- 
tian life is the danger of being too loving toward God; 
and it would be a pity to check any signs of love and 
trust in that direction. Protestants and Roman Catholics 
are alike in recognition of this truth. It is strict old 
Philip Doddridge who sings: 

**Dear Saviour! we are thine 
By everlasting bands.” q 
And it is Frederick William Faber, who still more en- 
dearingly addresses the Saviour: 
**O Jesus! Jesus! dearest Lord! 
Forgive me if I say 
For very love thy sacred name 
A thousand times a day.” 
And the instincts of the loving heart will not be checked 
by any false standards of conventionalism, when the | 


tion toward God. 


How to receive an unexpected answer is essential to 





success in a questioner’s work, whether the questioner 
be a teacher in his class or a superintendent before his | 
school. An answer may be an unexpected one, and yet | 
& proper answer to the question asked, because of the | 
vagueness of the question. In such a case, the questioner 
should accept the answer as a proper one, as far as it goes, 
and then reshape his question so as to direct the attention 
of the answerer to the point he had in mind in its asking. 
Or, again, an unexpected answer may bea result of a pu- 
pil’s lack of knowledge of the facts involved, or of dulness 
of mind on his part. When this is the case, it is a ques- 
tioner’s duty to perceive. it and to shape his response | 
accordingly, considering tenderly the pupil’s spirit and | 
needs as disclosed by hisanswer. If, indeed, the answer 
is intentionally a wrong one, as a result of a spirit of | 
trifling, the case must be, dealt with in a different way, 
but never in an unkind spirit on the questioner’s part. | 
A New York State correspondent presents a case, on | 
which he desirés counsel, as follows: 


Last Sunday a class of small boys were being drilled on the | 
order of the books of the New Testament. Having reached the | 
Book of Romans, the teacher asked, “‘ What comes after Ro- | 
mans?” After a pause, a scholar replied, “ The Catholics.” 
Now will you tell me, was the question at fault in its wording, | 
or where was the difficulty? The boy was very sincere in his 
reply, but the class “ roared.” 

Evidently the teacher expected the answer, “ First | 
and Second Corinthians.” But at first no answer came | 
back; then a scholar, in all sincerity, answered in the | 
apparent idea that the questioner wanted to know what | 
sort of persons were generally connected with the term | 
“ Romans,” or “ Roman,” and naturally enough, in this 
view of the case, he said “Catholics.” “The class 
roared.” The teacher’s first duty was to rebuke, kindly | 
but firmly, that thoughtless roaring. One scholar had | 





| Protestant missionary of South Central Africa. 


z >—— 
given the best answer he could give, in the light in 
which he saw the question, and the other-scholars, who 
had not even attempted to give an answer themselves, 
all laughed at him, “Hold on! hold on here, boys! 
Don’t laugh at a boy who is trying to do his part, when 
you are doing nothing. I’d always rather have a boy 
honestly give a wrong answer to a question that I ask of 
the class, than not to giveany.” Then the boy’s answer 
might be taken up, and its naturalness shown from his 
point of view. The connection of “Roman” with 
“Catholics” might be shown, as bearing upon the early 
church in Rome to which Paul’s letter to the “Romans” 
was written. Or, if there be no time for this, after 
rebuking the unkind laugh, let the teacher restate his 
question in another form, saying, “‘ Bat it is the books of 
the New Testament, in their order of arrangement, that 
I’m asking about now. Whatare the next two books in 
order after the Book of Romans? Who can tell me?” 
In this vey the scholar can be shown his mistake with- 
out being discouraged in his attempt at doing the best 
le can do, and the others of the class can be stimulated 
to do their part better, without laughing at their com- 
panions. An honestly wrong answer from a pupil 
always throws-a new responsibility on the teacher,—a 
responsibility of putting himself in the pupil’s place, and 
seeing why that answer was given; then of helping the 
pupil into a knowledge of a right answer by such a 
change in the form of his question, or of supplemental 
explanation, as may seem necessary. — 


CLUTCH THE SPAR. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


Has thy life struck on the rock ? 

Art thou frenzied with the shock ? 
Art thou whelmed in choking waves? 
Use the fainting strength thou hast ; 
Cling to gaff, or boom, or mast, 

With thy soul on Him who saves, 


Be it best to give thee aid, 

Then God’s word will not be stayed ; 
He ean snatch thee from the spar. 
But—if there thou diest—still 

Death is death, come how it will; 
God’s brave sons unanxious are. 


" All their hopes sunk in life’s sea, 
Others suffer wreck like thee: 
Help them through thy deathly chance! 
Cluteh the spar! thrust off despair! 
Let thy white face, strong with prayer, 
Look Death out of countenance. 
New York City. 


A ZAMBESI MISSIONARY HEROINE. 
‘BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


In the coming roll-call of missionaries of the gentler 
sex of the nineteenth century, eloquent tribute may be 
anticipated to the late Madame Coillard, the devoted 
wife of M. Francois Coillard, a widely known French 
As a 
young Scotcli lassie, Christina Mackintosh became in- 
terested in missions through a pathetic incident. Many 
yearsago, a little girl named Sarah Roby was presented 
before a missionary audience in Scotland, when the 
story of her heathen parents’ attempt to bury her alive 
was related, and of the child’s rescue by a missionary and 
his wife, who overheard its faint cries in the living tomb. 
The narrative of cruelty in pagan lands stirred Christina 
Mackintosh% heart, and directed her face missionward. 
After a period of consecration in Scotland, she testified 
to her Master in Paris, where she met with M. Coillard, 
a gifted son of French peasants and a successful mis- 
sionary student, designated for mission labors in the 
Dark Continent. By him she was claimed as a help- 
meet, and eventually joined him at Cape Town. For 
thirty years, in Basuto-land missions, it was her joyous 
privilege to double her husband’s influence and useful- 
ness. On M. Coillard’s resolve to penetrate more distant 
regions, his wife accompanied him in the perilous jour- 
neys, and shared the vicissitudes attending the pioneering 
and foundation of a fresh missionary settlement in the 
Barotsi kingdom, on the Upper Zambesi. Separated by 
hundreds of miles from the pale of civilization, Madame 
Coillard, ‘a solitary white woman, was a pilot-light to 
tribes in darkness, toiling with patient force, cheerfully 
enduring hardships, and, amid privations and disap- 
pointments manifold, 

“ Wearing the light yoke of that Lord of love 
Who stilled the rolling wave of Galilee.” 
Constrained by a true missionary spirit, Madame Coil- 
lard stood at her post until her health broke down, pros- 
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tration was followed by fever, and, on October 28, 1891, 
she entered upon rest, her dying houis radiant. with 
triumphant faith and joy. 

To one of the greatest missionary spheres in South 
Africa, Basuto-land, M. Coillard and his partner gave 
prolonged service, on the entrance to which Madame 
Coillard observed to her husband, “I have come to 
Africa to do with you the Lord’s work, whatever and 
wherever it may be; and remember that, when God calls 
you, you will never find me standing in the way of your 
duty.’ Her vow was nobly kept, M. Coillard saying at 
her death, “She never did.” The Basuto Mission was 
originally begun in 1833, by an apostolic soul, the late 
M. Eugéne Casalis, and like-minded companions, whose 
strenuous labors were crowned with fruitful harvests. 
Fully contributing to its progress, M. Coillard essayed 
in 1877 to open new ground for the native Basuto Church 
among the Banyai tribes, north of the Limpopo River. 
The expedition was broken up by the fierce king of the 
Matabele, and M. Coillard and his fellow-travelers sub- 
jected to imprisonment. Regaining his liberty, the 
pioneer of the gospel made a heroic venture to the 
Upper Zambesi by a circuitous route, sojourning among 
tribes formerly conquered by Sebetoane and still speak- 
ing the Basuto language. Impressed with the needs of 
the people, and sanguine of initiating missionary agen- 
cies on their behalf, M. Coillard gave up home and 
station in Basuto-land to begin operations in the Upper 
Zambesian regions. It was a great blow to Madame 
Coillard to leave the Basutos, for whom they had spent 
the flower of their days. By the zealous lady missionary 
the sacrifice was made without a murmur. Her only 
saying was that she should “never again have a home 
here below, and should henceforth be a stranger and a 
pilgrim on the earth,” 

They came to England on a visit, ih 1881, to enlist 
sympathy and aid for the Zambesian Mission. The new 
sphere, situated in the Barotsi kingdom, in succession to 
one of the Makololo, stretches from the Kafu River to 
the twentieth degree east longitude, and again from the 
course of the Quando and Zambesi to the watershed of 
the Congo and Zambesi,—almost due south of Gara- 
ganze, the country in which Messrs. Arnot and Swan 
have labored. ' Over this barely explored immense area, 
upwards of eight hundred miles in length, a moderate 
population is scattered, the remnants of various tribes 
reduced to servitude by the strong Barotsi warriors. 
Northwards dwell countless hordes of unvisited tribes. 
Among the Barotsi themselves, the aristocracy of the 
land, bloody inter-tribal wars have greatly diminished 
their numbers. Most of the natives inhabit the province 
of Sesheke, a vast sandy region covered with bushes, and 
indented by fertile vales. Another branch live in the 
Barotsi Valley proper,—a considerable expanse of terri- 
tory. The tribes are portrayed by M. Ooillard as 
“treacherous and suspicious; no savage’s feet are swifter 
than theirs to shed blood. The least provocation, the 
most groundless suspicion, envy, jealousy, and vengeance, 
justify the most atrocious crimes, Slavery has dried up 
the natural affections; infanticide is of too common an 
occurrence to shock any one; marriage is as easily dis- 
solved as it is contracted, and the family cau hardly be 
said to exist. Let us throw a veil over the unfathomable 
abyss of corruption and degradation, of which we have 
found a parallel nowhere in heathen Africa. The whole 
land is a Sodom; and these benighted people, whose 
conscience is dead, literatly glory in their shame.” The 
houses of the natives are usually dirty hovels, in and 
around which they spend their lives in idleness, 

Returning to Africa in May, 1882, M. and Madame 
Coillard were not able to leave the ‘Basutos earlier than 
January, 1884. Their desert journey of a thousand miles 
was a series of trials, consisting of tropical heat, floods, 
disease, and hostilities. After some negotiations, the 
travelers were permitted to cross the Zambesi in August, 
1885, to found a station in the Barotsi kingdom, and 
received a cordial reception from the chiefs. In face 
of overwhelming difficulties, they ‘next journeyed from 
Lishoma to Shesheke, a distance of seventy miles, there 
beginning the arduous campaign. Of its condition, 
morally and physically, wrote M. Coillard: “The chiefs, 
divided, fearing each other, had fled, some to the islands, 
and others to the woods, We were left alone, to battle 
with crocodiles and hyenas, and other wild animals, that 
waged war against us night and day.” M. Jeanmairit, 
the only ordained colleague at the time, was left here, 
M. and Madame Coillard traveling three hundred and 
fifty miles farther, to Sefula, the destined headquarters 
of the mission, sixteen miles from Lialui, the king’s 
capital. The site is adapted for agricultural and civiliz- 
ing purposes. By the brave missionary and his laborious 


partner miracles of progress have been achieved, in- 
cluding a substantial church, the first erected gn the 
Zambesi, and numerous buildings for domestic, educa- 
tional, and religious purposes. Another triumph is the 
canal, ten miles long,—a missionary waterway,—which 
joins the Sefula station with the broad Zambesi. This 
notable undertaking was carried on to completion by 
Nguana Ngombe, the first convert. A roadway which 
M. Qoillard and his helpers laid between Shesheke and 
Sefula, some three hundred and fifty miles in length, 
has been reluctantly abandoned, the presence of the 
tsetse-fly, rank grass, and poisonous plants making it 
practically valueless. Once more the missionary has to 
make use of the winding, broken waters of the Zambesi. 
Seldom does a post arrive more than once a year. 

M. Coillard had the untiring co-operation of his wife, 
éspecially in the claims of the school, to which she 
ardently gave her time and energy. On the retirement 
of a native Basuto teacher, the whole burden fell upon 
Mdllame Coillard’s shoulders, The number of pupils 
rose speedily from about thirty to something over one 
hundred. School material comprised four books and 
half a dozen slates, and progress was naturally slow. 
“Tt was no easy work. Our voluntary pupils, mostly 
young chiefs with their slave attendants, were anything 
but ruly and docile. . Agcustomed to be ruled by their 
own caprice, without the slightest restraint, the mildest 
discipline was to them something new and unbearable. 
The village which they built, and over which we can 
have no control, was a den of thieves, and the hotbed of 
the grossest shameless immorality. They feared no one 
and respected nothing. They impudently rode our 
donkeys to death in broad daylight; stole cloth, food, 
tools, everything they could get hold of.” Years of 
gentle influence made an impression on thege wild, dusky 
youths, By the spring of 1891 welcome changes were 
noticed. The boys showed an interest in reading, and 
eagerly asked for books. To obtain a copy of the New 
Testament each of them brought a calf; and slave lads 
who had nothing cheerfully worked with their own 
hands for the same. Yet at that time no conversions 
were recorded in the school. For seven years Madame 
Coillard tried indefatigably to meet the claims of her 
favorite institution and the station generally. Her 
health wasshattered,—a cause of anxiety to M. Coillard,— 
and each day her weakness was more apparent. In this 
condition she received a severe shock which hastened 
her last days. During a visit to the king in the com- 
pany of her husband, she took a walk for quiet in thes 
fields. There, alone, she was attacked by a horrible 
bird of prey,—a species of vulture allowed in the village 
to kill and eat serpents. The bird, perhaps excited by 
the colors of her dress or an umbrella, so furiously assailed 
her that the Barotsi who heard the cries could scarcely 
rescue her, and only had they left her when it made a 
second charge. Terrified by this experience, Madame 
Coillard became very ill next day, and, on reaching Sefula, 
was never able to sit up again. 

For the busy sower to “ stand and wait” was now ap- 
pointed. Deeply touching are the glimpses of the closing 
scenes from M. Coillard’s pen. At eventide came the 
longed-for first-fruits of the harvest. Litia, the king’s 
son, a bright youth of seventeen years, boldly confessed 
Christ at a public service, and two others followed his 
example. Swiftly, alas! upon Madame Coillard’s en- 
feebled system, the fever did its fatal work. The nine 
days she was confined to bed, says her husband, were 
rich in memories, sacred, worth a lifetime. One day 
only had she distress of mind, and then “ with one breath 
of love the Lord dispelled these dark clouds, and flooded 
her soul with peace.” Confidence again filled her heart, 
and frequently in her native tongue she would exclaim 
to M. Coillard, “ Du be in earnest; do!” Occasionally 
she would cry, “ Oh, He is good! He is good!” and speak 
of unseen glories as one already on the borders of heaven, 
near the great King’s land. Once she said, “'To die is 
not so hard as we thought it and as I had feared; it is 
not sad, and then the passage isso short. Underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” Finally, looking upward, she 
cried in rapture, first in French and then in the speech 
of her childhood’s years, ‘Oh, how very beautiful!” 
Falling asleep, “she breathed her life away without a 
struggle, in the peace of Jesus.” Madame Coillard’s 
sweet humility, serene faith, and finished course, seem 
to find expression in the lines: 

“T have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure!” 


The following day her funeral was attended by Litia 





and several of the principal chiefs. The king, prevented by 
| indisposition, sent an ox, according to the native custom 


member of his own family. M. Coillard was enabled 
to conduct the service. The precious dust of his partner 
lies beneath a forest tree, under whose shade she and her 
husband used sometimes to retire for quiet reading and 
meditation. A long succession of changes awaited 
Madame Coillard on earth, in tents, in desert journeys, 
and among the heathen; but now one only remaineth, 
that of a splendid resurrection. 

To friends in Europe M. Coillard writes: ‘‘She has 
finished her work; I have not. I will arise and work, 
I will live for this mission. I have only one desire,—to 
do my Father’s will and glorify his name. Where he 
calls, I will unhesitatingly follow. And if he wills, amid 
the solitude he himself has created, I will suffer and 
labor and wait till he says, ‘It is enough!’” 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





THE COMPANIONSHIP OF CHRIST 
IN SORROW. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, PH.D. 


Sorrow is a common inheritance. Few of us pass 
through even a single year of our lives without meeting 
some new and serious trial. Life, in its depths, is tragic, 
On the surface it may seem bright, easy, attractive, but 
underneath the great current of human existence flows 
strong with passion, pain, disappointment, and unceas- 
ing discipline. “ Man,” says Job, “is born to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward.” 

It is vain to speculate upon the origin of sorrow, or 
the reason for its existence in the world, The problem 
for us is, how to make it work out for us the best results 
possible, how to transcend and subdue it by utilization, 
There is but one answer to this question. We must lay 
hold upon the transcendent life, the life made possible 
for us in Jesus Christ; and out of that life shall we ob- 
tain the faith which sees even in the burdens, sorrows, 
trials, of our earthly existence the promise of a redemp- 
tion to be accomplished through discipline and gloriously 
fulfilled in the life to come. 

In order that sorrow may work out for us the highest 
good, we must have the companionship of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sorrow. It is as the divine Comforter that he 
comes most intimately and vitally into connection with 
human lives. Jesus Christ is the divine love and com- 
passion manifested in human form,—the God-man, em- 
bodying all the depth and power of divine love with the 
immediateness and approachableness of human love. 
We turn to him in our sorrows as naturally as the child 
turns toa parent. What Christian has not felt. the un- 
speakable peace and comfort which follows a surrender 
of sorrow’s burden to the gracious One who stands ever 
ready to bear it with us and for us? Hear his compas- 
sionate voice ever saying, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and'I will give you rest.” 

Of all the burdensome, sorrows of life, perhaps none is 
so sad and heavy as a bereavement borne in solitude,— 
no loved ones to share the tears we weep; no friend to 
grasp the hand in silent but heartfelt sympathy; no 
heart in all the world that comes close to ours and puts the 
helping shoulder of love underneath the crushing bur- 
den, A widowed mother closes the eyes of her only son; 
a brother lays away in the earth all that was left to him 
of earthly companionship, the body of a beloved sister; 
one of an aged couple, who have survived the last of 
their children, passes on, and the other is left alone in 
a generation of strangers. Alas! how many there are 
whom death strips of the last blossom of love that made 
life sweet and beautiful! What would the world do with 
all its solitary, lonely griefs, were it not for Him who 
said, “‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world”? What though earthly sympathizers are 
none? He who is “ nearer to us than breathing, closer 
than hands and feet;” he waose friendship and help- 
fulness are not limited by misunderstandings, misjudg- 
ments, failures to meet and understand our need,—is 
not he, the perfect Friend and Comforter, with us unto 
the end? 

Every great sorrow is in a certain sense a lonely sor- 
row. Itdrives a man into the fastnesses of himself. No 
friends, however near and dear, can quite penetrate to the 
sacred chamber of his grief. They may come so near 
that he can catch the sound of their footsteps, and get a 
vague, sweet comfort out of the sense of their hovering 
presence; but none can enter and raise him up, whisper- 
ing “ Peace, peace!” Only Christ can do that. He is 
the one Guest who can enter the sacred chamber of a 
great sorrow. The soul’s sense of loneliness yields to 
him. The heart’s sensitive reserve gives way. Christ 
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and aspect. The blinding bereavement, the crushing 
loss or disappointment, the trial that bas wrenched the 
very heart-strings asunder, the awful temptation that has 
swept the soul at last from its moorings,—all these crises 
of life fall into harmony with the divine love and the 
divine purpose, when the Saviour enters the hidden 
chamber of our griefs. We never know what sorrow 
means, or what it can do for the soul, till then. “Lo,” 
says Christ to the spirit brooding in lonely grief,—‘ lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Blessed promise! Lord Jesus, come thou into all our 
sorrow-burdened hearts; fill them with thy divine sym- 
pathy, and help us to ‘learn through thy love the sacred 
meaning and uses of all life’s dark and painful experiences. 

Andover, Mass. 


NOT FOR SCHOOL, BUT FOR LIFE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. KENNGOTT, 


The chief end of a course of training in school and 
college is to teach one how to study, how to work. The 
main purpose of “ going to school” is not simply to 
learn facts and formulas, certainly not to gain marks 
and prizes. If the grammar-school or the college does 
not teach one the proper use of his talents and his oppor- 
tunities, if it does not instruct him to do the best work 
in the best manner in the shortest possible time, so far 
his education has been a failure, though he may have 
attended school for a score of years, and be a veritable 
“ walking dictionary.” 

The aim of every teacher should be to e-ducate, “ to 
draw out” from the pupil, not alone to pour in and to 
cram in. Much of the lack in originality among the 
boys and girls in the schools is due to the false instruc- 
tion of those teachers who force things into the minds 
of the pupils without drawing out. Mental stagnation 
is the result; even as the beautiful and verdant meadow- 
land becomes a bog and swamp, if it continually receives 
the rains from heaven and the fresh waters from the 
mountain brooks, and never gives forth verdure and 
freshness, ‘‘ Non schole sed vite discimus” (‘‘ Not for 
school, but for life, we learn”) is a good Roman motto 
that ought to be hung upon the walls of every school, 
and engraven upon the heart of everyscholar. Teachers, 
schools, and books thus are to train us how to study, and 
how to fit us for the work and joy of life. 

In all study, therefore, there should be strict honesty, 
coupled with a right purpose. Parents and teachers 
would be startled if they knew all of the dishonesty and 
impurity in the work and thought of the school-children. 
Very early in their school-life some children seem to lose 
the distinction between right and wrong; they seem to 
have consciences that they may stretch or shorten to suit 
the emergency,—-an “ India-rubber conscience,” as Pro- 
fessor Mather of Amherst used to call it. A boy who 
would not steal a book or a pencil will steal the work of 
another. The curse of our schools, especially of our 
public schools and colleges where there are marks and 
prizes, is dishonesty. How early the dishonesty begins! 
One boy gets another to do his example for him ; another 
gets his essay or oration from any source but himself; 
another gets his Latin lesson from any source but him- 
self, the grammar, and the dictionary. 

The schools and colleges have a dialect of their own to 
mark this degradation of morals,—“ cribbing,” ‘‘ cram- 
ming,” “ using a horse” ora‘ pony” ora “‘trot.” There 
is a “ bureau” that advertises to furnish essays or ora- 
tions on any subject that may be presented to them by 
the young men and women at the schools and colleges 
for a dollar a thousand words; and the concern does a 
flourishing business among those who have more money 
than brains and the spirit of work. The following clip- 
ping from a good church paper in England shows how 
far the dishonesty that begins in the life of the school- 
boy may extend,—even into the ministry, the most 
sacred of all callings: “Sound Church Sermons,— 
Foreign, home, mission, funeral, flower, temperance, 
volunteers, introductory, farewell; all at 2s. 6d. weekly. 
No duplicate, 5s. Special to order, 10s. 6d. Address, 
X.” The frequency of such announcements is proof 
that there are many customers. When the temptations 
to dishonesty come in such insidious forms into the 
schools, when the morals are corrupted so early in life, 
is it any wonder that when these boys become men, they 
gamble in stocks that they never own and make a for- 
tune out of nothing, or lose in speculation the hard- 
earned dollars of some pious ancestor? 

As an instructor in algebra for a brief time at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, I had a laughable experience. A 
number of examples had been given ott for the class to 





work at home. When I examined the work the next 
evening, I was shocked, and yet amused, to find that 
nearly a third of the class had copied the answer to a 
certain problem directly from the “key,” which they 
had somewhere obtained, without doing the work. In 
this case the “key ” was wrong, and the boys had been 
entrapped. Some of these young men were church- 
members, professing to be honest; and one, a leading 
member in the “inquiry,” said he could see nothing 
wrong about the matter! Suffice it to say that the im- 
pression made upon that class was strong enough to 
keep them from dishonesty for a while. 

The boys who would not steal a penny from another 
boy, but will pass as their own the work and thought of 
another,—these become the men who might not steal, 
from a legal point of view: they would not break into 
another’s house; they will try to get something for noth- 
ing, and that, from the moral point of view, is stealing. 
When a man tries to get hold of another’s possession, or 
time, or thought, or energy, without a fair return (if ?¥ is 
possible to make a return), that is robbery, I care not 
whether it be in church, or state, or school. There is 
often a wide divergence between what is legally right 
and what is right on the high principles of the Golden 
Rule. We need a more tender conscience on the matters 
of every-day life, in school and gut of it. 

If the boy or girl at school is strictly honest in all the 
work of school, and pure in thought, I believe the pur- 
pose will be right. The right purpose for each pupil is 
to do the best he ean each day. 
pass some one else, not to gain marks or prizes. Some 
go to school because they are compelled, like “ dumb 
driven cattle;” some, because they want to have a 
“good time;” some, to “ show off;’’ some, because it is 
“the thing; ”. a few go with a good, true purpose. The 
child, as the man, is responsible for being true to him- 
self, and for making the most of whatsoever talents he 
may haye. The talents that God has bestowed upon the 
children are certainly as varied as those of men. Some 
seem born students, others are dull and indifferent; 
some have a faculty for language, but not for math: - 
matics ; some are thoughtful, while others are wordy. 
Let each strive to be himself, and not some one else, If 
the child of one talent cannoteequal the child of five 
talents, for whom God and a noble line of ancestors 
have done much, let him not grow discouraged or 
jealous; certainly tite one-talent lad, for whom nature 
seems to have done little, who receives no help or en- 
couragement from parents often ignorant and careless as 
to the education of their children, in his ambition to 
excel, ought not to be dishonest. Ambitious but unwise 
parents often do their children a great injury when they 
push them beyond their real capacity, in their desire to 
have their children surpass their neighbors’ children. 
This mad rush for place and power and pre-eminence, 
that is everywhere leading men to do anything to sur- 
pass others in the race for money and power, should find 
no place in the school, that sacred place where there 
ought to be leisure enjoyed for the slow but sure devel- 
opment of every faculty. 

Newport, N. H. 


DEATH. 


BY E. R. CROSBY. 


Unknown to all who live,—whom all shall know,— 
Great Death! what mystic semblance dost thou wear 
When coming once to each, once everywhere ? 

Thou canst not be a portraiture of wo; 

Surely they wrong thee who would paint thee so,- 

A grisly skeleton, with sickle bare! 

Art thou not, rather, gloriously fair, 

With grave, sweet mouth, and pure eyes all aglow 
With Heaven’s rapture, while thy strong right hand 
Lifts back the veil betwecn us and the Sun ? 

Or, best, art thou not just a voice that cries, 

Clear, calmptriumphant, as with glad command, 
From unseen heights, unheard by all save one: 

“ The Master’s come, and calleth for thee. Rise!” 


Princeton, N. J. 


THE LANTERN IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. W. F. ©. MORSELL. 


It is the law of association which makes a beautiful 
picture the best of all aids to fasten a thought or fact in 
the mind ofa child. This finished and complete repre- 
sentation makes the lantern-screen the sure successor to 
the blackboard in occasional exercises, as reviews, or in 
regular work, : 

On the walls of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican are 
painted scenes from the Old and New Testaments, one 
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series giving the history of Israel, and the other series 
the life of Christ. Those pictures have remained on the 
walls for centuries, teaching the eyes of generations who 
never went to anything like a Sunday-school. In our 
modern glass windows, if not on our church walls, we 
picture the figures and incidents of Bible story; and if 
some day the text from the pulpit or the lesson in the 
school touches on the subject of the picture, the eye 
looks up with a new thrill of interest, and that lesson or 
that sermon is fastened by the coincidence as no memo- 
rizing could possibly impress it. . The wall decorations 
of ancieut catacombs and the designs in stained glass 
join to bear witness which every passer-by carries away, 
It is simply astonishing that the value of the picture on 
the screen has not been recognized long before our day, 
Possibly because the older lantern-pictures were rudely 
drawn, this taste has not developed; but now, when the 
photograph gives us the reality and beauty of the origi- 
nal work, the most fastidious eye need not be offended. 

The use of a picture in teaching is worth more ex- 
tended thought. We know children tire of their pic- 
ture-books, and the visitor to an art gallery, whatever 
raptures are excited, comes out somewhat weary and 
bewildered. Evidently the picture needs to be used 
skilfully, if the lesson from it and the association with it 
are to be effective. If any of our readers have seen the 
use of the photograph in the Review of Reviews, in the 
article about “ Learning a Language in Six Months,” 
they will readily catch our meaning. In a series of 
photographs a small boy is shown in the act of opening 
a door, but each picture shows a slight difference in the 
boy’s attitude as his hand approaches the knob of the 
door, and pulls it wide open, Under each change of 
attitude is given the foreign phrase describing it, and the 
language associated with the gesture remains fixed in the 
memory through’ the aid of the eye. 

A similar success may result from having two pictures 
of the same scene, with shorter and longer shadows, as 
at noon and evening, or the same scene in summer and 
winter, Bethlehem in summer and winter, Jordan at 
high and low water, Gethsemane by moonlight and day- 
light. Any series of pictures representing the same sub- 
ject with a slight progressive change, such as the Passion 
Play, or giving a sharp contrast, as in Selous’s pictures 
of Jerusalem, will create a line of association that can 
never be blotted out of the mind. It follows that com- 
parison of two pictures of the same event, by two dif- 
ferent artists, will stamp the strongest impression. An 
emblematic or allegorical picture, a historical painting 
with actual portraits, are examples of the opportunity of 
instruction which can be grasped by any intelligent 
teacher. One of the most beautiful cpntrasts in scenery 
connected with Bible lands is the presentation of two views 
of the great pyramid,—one before the inundation of the 
Nile, and another during the inundation, with the pyra- 
mid’s reflection in the calm water. The life of our Lord 
is full of the most effective contrasts of suffering and 
glory; and even the same event as represented by dif- 
ferent artists of the Eastern and Western church, or of 
the Roman and Protestant faith, may suggest new and 
impressive lessons, There is no limit to this work, but 
the industry of the teacher and the purse at his disposal. 

The fhost important objection is the expense. This 
does not prevent private schools from having an ample 
equipment, The same stock of slides can be used year 
after year with successive generations. Slides can be 
rented cheaply; and in cities like Philadelphia, New 
York, and Chicago this method can be most safely relied 
on. The use of the camera by private photographers is 
another means of reproduction, which will, no doubt, 
solve the difficulty, as a gelatine copy will give all that 
is needed for a slide. Many beautiful and rare volumes 
of Bible illustration have never been used at all; and 
by the generous co-operation of the owners of such vol- 
umes the list of slides available might be greatly enriched. 

The, kind of lantern to be employed is worth some 
remark. It need not be the expensive double or triple 
lantern, but it should be an educational lantern. The 
word “ magic” has no use in thisconnection. The opti- 
cal lantern in educational work is not the showman’s 
instrument. It is, or shouldbe, as unlike the showman’s 
apparatusas possible. A substantial wooden body is the 
best, as the accessories used in educational work can be 
at any time added to it more cheaply than if the lantern 
body is of metal. The rapid diffusion of scientific know]- 
edge opens up the means of illustrating the Bible, not 
only from history and art, but also from science and na- 
ture. It is well to prepare at the outset by the purghase 
of a lantern from some firm which supplies all the edu- 
cational accessories that may be called for. It. is not 
every lantern-maker that knows enough to furnish the 
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educational accessories that must naturally come into 
play as our modern teachers realize the broad ground of 
the new education. 

Another important thing to be remembered is that the 
lantern may be desired sometimes in a small room for a 
teachers’-meeting, and at other times in a large room for 
the whole school. This calls for a varying size of pic- 
ture, which can be provided by the new invention of the 
multifocal attachment, which dispenses with the pur- 
chase of different objectives. 

Whether the same person can handle the lantern and 
jecture about the pictures is a practical point which every 
ove must decide for himself, It depends on the personal 
adaptation of the.worker. An assistant is under most 
circumstances desirable, but not always necessary. Some 
workers can handle a double dissolving lantern and lec- 
ture without an assistant, although it implies experience 
and coolness to do it. Many of the most perfect workers, 
in some lecturés requiring skilful manipulation, are not 
satisfied with any hands but theirown. It is indispensa- 
ble that every point in the work be carefully gone over 
beforehand, such as cleaning the photographs and lenses. 
It is best to use soft, old linen, free from dust, and to 
moisten this in* alcohol for getting off obstinate spots or 
thin films of grease. Soft cotton-wool and very fine 
tissue paper are good for cleaning lenses, which need 
only to be moistened by breathing on them, 

The back of the lantern has a door for access to the 
light; and there ought also to be doors on both sides of 
the box, as the operator may some time desire to work 
ftom the right or the left, as occasion requires. Now, 
if the room be absolutely darkened, there are three ways 
of lighting it up with nothing but this lantern, when all 
the other lights are turned down. You can flash a light 
in front of the lantern by taking the cap off the objective; 
on the sides, by opening the side doors of the lantern, 
you can at once light up any disorderly area to the right 
or left; and by opening the back door of the lantern you 
can illuminate all of the room which is behind it. In 
using oil light, the lantern stands in the center of the 
room and sheds a gentle glow all around it, so that the 
room is never absolutely pitch-dark; and svith the possibil- 
ity of opening the doors, there is every means of quelling 
disorder instantly. Experience in many audiences of 
children with the oil light has proved that in the dark, 
as in the light, the art of keeping order depends on the 
man who superintends ; if he can keep order in the light, 
he can keep order also in the dark. 

A word in regard to oil lights may be spoken with 
profit. There are two types of oil lanterns,—the argand 
and the flat wick. The best of the flat-wick lamps have 
three flames; but the disadvantage is that dark bands 
are apt to appear on the screen between the flames. The 
only perfectly smooth flat field is from an argand burner. 
Any students’ lamp, properly shaded with condensers and 
an objective, will give fair light for a parlor; but a great 
advance has been made in a patented concentric argand 
with oval burners, giving a flat white field, and the in- 
tensity of the edgewise wick where the oval is set with 
its long diameter to the objective. This style of lamp is 
sold with the educational lantern, and is so satisfactory 
that many ask nothing better for a room of medium size. 
This patent lamp simply walks over everything else in 
the market. 

Darkening the room is the chief difficulty in the day- 
time, and may deter timid workers. Of course, the 
darker the room the more brilliant the picture, but with 
good modern lights it is not necessary to darken it to 
more than a twilight. If your room has inside shutters 
or shades, they will give the right proportion of gloom 
without more elaborate arrangements. The brightest 
lights for use with the lantern are the electric are light 
and the rays of thesun. There is nowin the market an 
electric light, with a simple gravity attachment, that 
runs with steadiness when connected with the ordinary 
wires used for incandescent lamps. Turn off the incan- 
descent lamps, and turn on the switch that feeds your 
lantern, and you have the most perfect illumination that 
art can yet supply, This can be used in any building 
that is now provided with the small incandescent lamps. 

But, in the daytime, why not use sunlight, which costs 
nothing? If your Sunday-school building has a south 
window, the beam of sunlight can be brought in on any 
afternoon session of the school, except on cloudy days. 
The apparatus for this is called a “‘heliostat,” and is 
nothing but a revolving mirror. The lantern body may 
be used in the path of the beam, but with only one con- 
denser of long focus. Your gas or electricity need then 
only be used on days when the sun is under a cloud. If 
the length of your room runs east and west, the picture 


with the southern ray by means of a mirror, or, better 
still, of a prism, on the end of the objective. Fortunately 
our Sunday-school rooms are seated with reversible seats 
or forms, which can be changed so that the scholars can 
face a screen, no matter in what part of the room its 
place may be. If the darkening of the room proved 
ineffectual, by the shades letting in rather too much light, 
the picture on the screen might be brought out better by 
having a shading canopy arranged over the top and at 
the sides of the screen, so that the screen itself might 
appear more deeply shaded than the rest of the room. 
Make up your minds, if you use the lantern in Sunday- 
school, to have a permanent screen, A blank white wall 
is the best of ail screens; but, lacking that, a map-maker 
will put you up a paper-faced, rolling screen that will 
give satisfaction. The paper-hanger will serve yet more 
cheaply, and furnish the room with a rude framework 
and a white, paper-faced screen that may be moved to 
any part of the room desired. This is one of the most 
convenient as well as the cheapest of all screens that can 
be used. A word of warning against any transparent 
screen needs to be spoken. The transparent stuff lets 
the light sift through, and all that passes through is lost. 
A smooth, dead white, unglazed and solid, will reflect 
the light back to the eye with little loss, These cautions 
are important if you wish to leave your room as light as 
possible to prevent disorder. The half-darkened room, 
with a solid screen, will give very fair pictures with gas, 
electric light, or sunlight. 

The worker with the lantern in Sunday-school must 
not begin rashly. It is very easy to run this method 
into the ground. The work had better begin in review- 
ing, or once a month, and gradually come into play every 
week if needed. In many cases, however, it may scem 
best to begin at once every week; if so, use only one or 
two pictures, arid be sure to find out everything about 
the pictures. Let nothing in the picture escape you,— 
the time of day, the point of the compass, the details of 
architecture, the dress and character of the persons, the 
soil under their feet, and the sky overhead. An old 
picture well explained is better thafi a new one not un- 
derstood. It would be well to explain that the use of 
these pictures is not to be shown and then: passed on at 
the call ef smaW boys for another, but that the lesson 
and meaning of the picture are to be found out and 
membered. With these hints we close, believing thay 


heavy, and that the stops really mean something ; that 

is, that they have an effect upon the instrument when 

they are used. Never select an organ with a thought as 
to its ornamental appearance. This seems a useless piece 
of advice; but I heard a committee calmly discuss the 
advantages of a newly purchased organ, bought second- 
hand, where the fact that the case was carved, and* 
painted with an imitation of inlaid work, made up in 
their minds for a lack of power in the notes, which ren- 
dered it unfit for the large room in which it was used. 
The book used should be well examined, and the hymns 
suitable to certain occasions carefully noted, and marked 
in the index. The organist should always examine the 
Sunday-school lesson, and select one or more hymns 
bearing upon the subject to be studied. 

The matter of selection, however, does not always be- 
long to the organist. The superintendent may wish to 
choose both words and tunes, In that case it is the place 
of the organist to make no objection, but play whatever 
is desired. It will often prove a harder task than would 
at first appear. The organist is often the better judge, 
but her opinion is not asked. The complaints, however, 
are made to her. She has to bear the expressed dis- 
approval of the children, and often the teachers’. “ Why 
do you play such slow things?” ‘ Why don’t you play 
something we all know?” These are frequent remarks; 
and although the organist would be glad to please them, 
she has no power. 

A word as to the manner of playing. The selected 
tune should be played over quickly before the singing 
commences, Then, with a full lingering on the first 
note, the organist should play with her mind upon the 
singers, not on the music. If they retard, play more 
slowly. It will be time enough to tell them of any mis- 
take when the verse is finished. Never allow the organ 
‘ tovaverpower the singers; and while organ voluntaries 
‘and instrumental attempts are played for the most part 
} with gliding movement, the notes which are played to 
accompany children should be staccato, with always a 
care that the time is exact. 

{ She must never be late, and never absent, unless she 
makes aa arrangement to have her place filled. Any- 
body can ye spared better than the organist. There are 
ts Who can fill the superintendent’s place, and the 
has many helpers; but when the organist goes, 
often either, no music at all, or an attempt by 










the lantern is the headlight of progressive education, 
Germantown, Pa. 





THE VICTORY OF HATE, 


BY MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


Two stood opposed, with angry hearts, 
And wrath grew big and hot, until 

Both men were led of hate, and each 
Was moved to work the other ill. 


With the grim patience of revenge 
They waited,—and at last ’twas so, 

By some deft stroke af lawful wrong 
One triumphed o’er his hapless foe. 


The ruin wrought, what pangs befell ; 
What loss of boasted pride; what heat 

Of bitter shame; what vague dismay ; 
What sense of absolute defeat ! 


* 
All this henceforth the heavy load, 
All this henceforth the daily smart,— 
The portion of the overthrown ?— 
Ay, and the baffled conqueror’s part. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIST. 


BY A. M. PAYNE, 


The position of organist of the Sunday-school is in 
nine cases out of ten a labor of love, and often it is a 
task which involves great self-denial and infinite patience. 
No one knows, until experience teaches, the knowledge, 
tact, and Christian spirit which is required to fill the 
position worthily ; and many a young Christian, eager 
for work and glad of the opportunity to be useful in the 
church, has been discouraged and dismayed by the diff- 
culties of the task of the Sunday-school organist. There 
are ways, however, to overcome some of these difficulties, 
and chances to prevent unpleasant feeling; and, after a 
long experience, I would like to tell the results of my 
variousattempts to make the organist’s path asmooth one. 

It is really necestary, at the outset, for the organist to 
understand both the instrument at which she presides 
and the book that is to be used. Learn how to make 
the most of both. If yow haveany voice in the selection 





from the south window can be directed at right angles 


of the instrument, see that the bass notes are full and 








‘| to task for a fancied or real mistake. 


one new to the task, who generally makes a 
erable failure. 

The most trying thing the organist has to encounter is 
the volunteer choir.’ The “‘ young people” of the Sun- 
day-school take a sudden fancy that they will form them- 
selves intoachoir. Perhaps they are invited to do so 
by the minister or the superintendent. Now, they call 
themselves musical, and all musical people are sensitive; 
but each of these young people is set in a different key, 
and sensitive in a different spot. They begin by select- 
ing a number of new hymns, and requesting the organist 
to play them. One is fot satisfied with the time; an- 
other objects te the sentiment; a third takes the organist 
They want re- 
hearsals, and wax very zealous, and they might be a 
great advantage to the Sunday-school; but their ardor 
cools. It is hard work, and they fall off one by one, 

The organist must endure all this patiently. Out of it 
she will come with perhaps a few scars, but with one or 
two faithful helpers, who will begalways ready to as- 
sist her. 

There is a bright side to the position,—and it is very 
bright. The children will learn to love their organist. 
The memory of her will cling to them whenever, in after 
years, they recall the familiar hymns. She will be a 
part of their childhood,—and who is not blessed who is 
counted among the pleasant memories of a little child? 
She will be valued if she is patient and faithful, and will 
be the one on whom the superintendent feels that he can 
depend, whatever the emergency may be. I have known 
an organist who has filled, at different times, every 
position in the Sunday-school, when the absence of some 
one has made it necessary. 

You will notice I have spoken as if all Sunday-school 
organists werewomen. By far the greater part are; and 
there are two kinds of women whom you will see, as you 
enter a Sunday-school room, who preside at the organ. 
One is the very young lady, who has undertaken what 
she thought would be an easy task. If she has done it 
fur the Lord, she will persevere when she finds out it is 
not easy. In the other class are those who have borne 


% 


the burden and heat of the day, and have established 
their reputation, and sometimes their characters as well. 
There is nothing which enlarges people like work done 
I have said 





for others without expectation of reward. 
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that an organist’s task is a labor of love. It is, in two 
ways. It is capable of developing Christian character 
and proving the earnestness of the true disciple of the 
Master better than many an office of the church which 
is of moré recognized importance. More than this, As 
all work done for “‘ love’s sake” brings back, by a reflex 
Action, the love and trust of others, so the Sunday-school 
organist learns by devotion to love her work; and those 
she toils for learn to love her. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


EO ——— 


HEAVEN. 
(A Truk INCIDENT.) 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN, 


The lesson hour was nearly past 
When I asked of my scholars seven, 
** Now tell me, each one, please, in turn, 
What sort of a place is heaven.” 


“Oh, meadows, flowers, and lovely trees!” 
Cried poor little North Street Kitty ; 

While Dorothy, fresh from country lanes, 
Was sure ’twas ‘‘a great big city.” 


Bessy, it seemed, had never thought 
Of the home beyond the river; 

She simply took each perfect gift, 
And trusted the loving Giver. 


Then up spoke Edith, tall and fair,— 
Her voice was clear and ringing, 

And led in the Easter anthem choir,—- 
“In heaven they’re always singing!” 


To Esther, clad in richest furs, 
’T was a place for “ out-door playing ;” 

But Bridget drew her thin shaw] close, 
For “warmth and food” she was praying. / 


i 
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The desk-bell rang. But one child left, 
My sober, thoughtful Florry. 

“Why, heaven just seems to me a place— 
A place—where you’re never sorry !”’ 


Boston, Mass. 


AN EASY EXPERIMENT. 


BY F, B, STANFORD, 


hea) 


One sultry afternoon during a warm summer not very 


long ago—not more than six or seven years perhaps— 
a couple of boys might have been seen drifting lazily in 
a row-boat on the Kennebec River opposite one of the 
shipyards at Portville. In fact, they were seen and 
watched more than an hour by Mr, Thomas Kenyon 
Joyce,—a short, stout, good-natured young man who 
instructed the larger of the boys daily in English, Latin, 
and mathematics. Mr. Joyce watched them, off and on, 
through a big spyglass; and he wondered a good deal 
what Ralph Flint, his pupil from New York, could find 
interesting in Jepson Todd, a boy who worked in the 
shipyard. Ralph lay back in the stern of the boat with 
his hand on the rudder, while Jep now and then dipped 
the oars sufficiently to keep even with the current. They 
did not know each other very well. It has been recol- 
lected that they had never seen one another before that 
idle afternoon. ° 

“As I was saying,” said Jep, continuing a topic in 
which he was interested, ‘‘I bought the violin from the 
Frenchman a couple of years ago, and I’ve been picking 
up one tune after another since then; but I can’t play, 
of course, in the regular way.” 

“T heard the Frenchman and the postmaster say,” 
Ralph replied, “that you are the best player in Port- 
ville.” . 

“That doosn’t amount to much,” said Jep, coloring. 
“Nobody here knows how to play. I'd give all my old 
clothes and this boat to boot for a dozen lessons by a 
first-class teacher such as they’ve got down the river ia 
Shipton.” 

Ralph noticed that Jep’s old clothes were very old. 
He wore merely a colored woolen shirt, cotton trousers 
rolled up to the knees,'a leather belt to keep them in 
place, and a coarse straw hat. 

“ Have you ever lived anywhere except in Portville?” 
he asked, with some curiosity. 

“No,” Jep answered, casting a suspicious glance at 
the city boy; “but I’ve been in Boston. I went there 
once with my uncle, and stayed two days. I can tell you 
I had a jolly good time, and saw a heap of sights,” 

“Tell me about them,” Ralph insisted, good-naturedly. 

Jep always liked an invitation to talk about Boston, 


.| simple problem in practical arithmetic. 
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but he felt a little shy of this boy from New York, with 
elegant clothes and plenty of money in his pocket. He 
soon lost his embarrassment, though, while he recalled 
the pleasures included in that visit to the city. Ralph 
listened and reflected. If Jep had seen as much as he 
had, that visit to Boston would not be worth talking 
about. He had been in the South with his mother; he 
had traveled through the West with a favorite uncle; 
he had been in Europe six months with his father. But 
Jep had gotten more happiness, evidently, out of that 
first sight of a city, than he had out of all his travels. 
He laughed when he confessed this to Mr. Joyce in the 
evening, after describing Jep to him. 

“Tf such a little thing could make me as happy as it 
makes him,” said Ralph, “I’d give a good deal.” 

Mr. Joyce and Ralph were sitting on the piazza of 
their boarding-house looking at the river and the moon. 
Mr. Joyce was indulging a sober mood. 

“T'll tell you an easy way to make yourself happy now 
and then,” he said, after a few moments’ silence. ‘‘ Do 
something to make somebody else happy, and watch the 
effect.” 

Ralph liked Mr. Joyce better than any tutor he had 
tried in New York. When, however, he preached at 
him, or talked goody-goody nonsense, his respect for him 
diminished, and he usually managed to leave him alone. 
To-night he excused himself abruptly, and went to bed. 

But the next morning Ralph had a project on hand 
which had somehow taken shape while he lay awake at 
night. He desired to conceal it from Mr. Joyce and 
every one else; for he felt that, if he shared it with any- 
body, half the happiness he had already begun to get out 
of it would vanish. As soon as his morning lessons were 
finished, he borrowed the postmaster’s horse and went to 
Shipton, six milesdown the river. And after he returned 


. at stinset Mr. Joyce concluded that he was exceptionally 


uiet and thoughtful. He was in fact, engaged all the 
évening trying to work out a satisfactory answer to a 
His father sent 
him ten dollars on the first of every month for pocket- 
er, and he usually spent every cent of it for one 
WmQulgence or another. Now he desired to squeeze 
twenty dollars out of his allowance in such fractional 
amounts, week by week, that he would ndt miss the money 
For'any small gratification it ordinarily gave-him. There 
Wis only one way, of course, to doit; and he decided 
fally to give up the sail-boat he hired, and his horse- 
back rides, with one or two other trifles, for a couple of 
months. He assured himself again and again that, if 
the experiment did not really give him pleasure, he 
would drop it after that period. There was nothing 
goody-goody about him. Four days later he strolled 
down to the shipyard to see Jep. 

“T’ve struck a great streak of luck!” Jep hastened to 
declare with enthusiasm the moment they met. “ Mr, 
Bergman, the German violinist in Shipton, has sent for 
me to come and take lessons for a whole quarter free. 
He says he’s heard of me, and wants to hear me play. 
I’m going down to-night, -the minute I finish work.” 

“* How are you going?” Ralph asked quietly, though 
Jep’s excitement stirred him a little. 

“T shall rig a sail‘in my boat, and go down with the 
wind. I can row back on the flood-tide. 
come along?” he added. 

Ralph said he would, and then he turned to leave, as 
Jep was busy. 

“‘ Just remember that I am.in luck!” Jep called after 
him. “It’s the best luck I’ve had in all my life.” 

Ralph had missed his horseback ride that morning, 
and been very weary during the long afternoon without 
his sail on the river. He felt pleased, though, as he 
walked home. He believed he was almost as happy as 
Jep way 

And that night on the river! When Jep had taken 
his lesson, and they were returning, Ralph rowed, while 
his companion played. All the world was still, and the 
starlit night was beautiful. The old-fashioned tunes 
which Jep knew so well floated off over the placid water 
like fancies that awaken happy memories and then fade 
away. Jep was as happy as a satisfied and contented 
boy can be. And so was Ralph. 

“ What’s the good of living,” Jep asked, “if a fellow 
doesn’t have something ahead of him that he’s aiming 
to be?” 

“ There’s no good, I guess,” said Ralph. But he re- 
flected that he had never aimed at much of anything 
himself. Nor had he ever satisfied his father. 

“I mean to play this violin, before a great while, as 
well as Mr. Bergman does,” Jep declared. “Then I’ll 
take pupils, and pay him back for the lessons he is 
giving to me.” 


Won’t you 








“Oh! he won’t want any pay, I think,” Ralph hastened 
to say. 

“T shall pay him all the same.” 

That declaration annoyed Ralph a littit the next day, 
when he took time to think about it; but he concluded 
that Mr. Bergman would prove equal to the occasion 
when it came to pass. The most difficult annoyance, 
though, that he was forced to dispose of that next day, 
was Mr. Joyce’s proposal to go sailing with him during the 
afternoon. Mr. Joyce had nut noticed that Ralph had 
begun to occupy the afternoon with any other recreation, 

“‘T have given up that boat,” he said after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘“I-shall not hire it again while I am here, 
I wish to save money.” 

Mr. Joyce looked puzzled. He could not recall that 
this rich man’s son had ever made such an announce- 
ment before. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘‘Let me hire it, and you 
come with me?” ; 

“No; please excuse me,” Ralph replied. 

Mr. Joyce went to the rear of the house, and began to 
take his exercise in the shady garden. After luncheon 
he always walked back and forth until he had counted 
seven hundred yards. Then he felt satisfied, and imme- 
digtely went back to the book he happened to be read- 
ing. But this afternoon he was confused by surprise, 
and became so muddied that he lost the count. Per- 
haps he walked a thousand yards. 

In the course of a year and a half, Mr. Joyce found 
out why his pupil saved money. But Ralph did not 
tell him. When as much time as that had passe? 
Ralph had neglected to recollect that small affair during 
the summer he was at Portville and coached by the 
most learned man of the place. He was glad when, by 
much pinching, he had saved the twenty dollars he had 
determined to save; and the night he had the money in 
hand he loitered more than an hour near the house Jep 
lived in, listening to him practice. A day or two after- 
wards, he went home to New York. Three months 
later, Mr. Bergman wrote to him that Jep had five pupils, 
and had refused to take any more lessons he did not pay 
for himself. So Ralph felt easy in his mind, Although 
it had made him more or less happy to deny himself as 
he had for a purpose, it cost him an effort to do it. 

That day, a long while afterwards, when Mr. Joyce 
called on Ralph in New York, and found him grown 
far beyond his anticipation, is the special day to be 
mentioned next. Almost everything anybody does, good 
or bad, leads on to one sequence or another, 

* Jep has been here six months,” said Mr. Joyce, after 
he had talked about everything else. 

“Been here, in New York?” Ralph inquired. “‘ Why, 
what is he doing here?’”’ 

“He has been selected to play a violin solo at a con- 
cert, to-night,” Mr. Joyce said slowly. 
would like to hear him? 
boy with the fiddle.” 

It was explained that Jep had been studying in a 
well-known conservatory of music that Mr. Bergman 
had recommended. The concert was to be given by 
the pupils. -Ralph could hardly wait for night. That 
freckled boy, with his shabby old clothes, in New York, 
and going to play the violin before an audience of ladies 
and gentlemen! He could not believe it easily. 

Eight o’clock in the evening came at last, however, 
and Ralph did not have much longer to wait, while he 
sat at the side of Mr. Joyce in the crowd. 

‘Look, there he comes!” whispered Mr. Joyce. 

Ralph was flushed and excited. He saw a boy in 
evening dress come from the left wing of the stage, and 
walk, with his violin in hand, down to the footlights, 
There was that splendid orchestra waiting to accom- 
pany him. It was not Jep! . He could not be the little 
country boy he had left, long ago, in Portville. But 
there was his name on the program,—“ Jepson Pierce 
Todd, violin solo.” He stood there, and played on and 
on, without a written note of music to guide him, a part 
of the wild, delicious melody in the prelude to Wagner’s 
“Faust.” The moment the applause began, Ralph 
rushed down the aisle to the lobby where the flower- 
stand was, and seized the largest basket of roses he could 
see. An usher carried it up, as Jep returned to acknowl- 
edge the continued applause. 

“He knows you are here, and is counting on seeing you,” 
Mr. Joyce repeated two or three times, after the concert, 
while they stood outside the hall waiting. ‘And, Ralph, 
I want to tell him what Mr. Bergman told me several 
months ago.” 

“No, no, don’t tell him,” said Ralph. 
my pleasure. Hush! there he comes.” 

Lewiston, Me. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1892.] 














1. July 3.—The A jon of Christ Acts 1 : 1-12 
2, July 10.—The Deseent OE Cine DENG, «noch c cee ne ncaseescoscnsessoncchnens Acts 2: 1-12 
3. July 17.—The First Christian Church...................-.:0+0++«+++.ACts 2 : 37-47 
4. July 4.—The Lame Man Heated, Acts 3 : 1-16 

July 31.—Peter and John Before the Council..............-:..0+ Acts 4 :'1-18 







August 7.—The Apostles’ Confidence in God.... ....Acts 4: 19-31 


a ode a 


August 14,—Ananias and Sapph ra.................. «eee ACtS% : 1-11 
g, August 21.—Thre Aposties Persecuted.............2 sscsereeeeee Acts 5 : 3-41 
9, August 28,—The First Christian Martyr........... wilt H-00; 8:1-4 
10, September 4.—Philip Preaching at Samaria...............-0---.. Acts 8 : 5-25 
jl, September 1!.—Philip and the Ethiopian............. git wicboatie Acts 8 : 26-40 
12. September 18.—Review. 


13, September 25.—The Lord’s Supper Profaned..................1 Cor, 11 : 20-34 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1892. 
THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 

Monday, September 12: { (000 Ty “Reta 9: 1-12. 
( Lesson IIIf. Acts 2 : 37-47. 
} Lesson 1V. Acts 3: 1-16. 


. sson V. Acts 4: 1-18.~ 
Wednesday, September 14: i a VI. Acts 4: 19-31. 
Lesson VII. Acts 5: 1-11. 
Lesson VIII. Acts 5 : 25-41. 
Lesson IX. Acts7 :54-60; 8: 1-4. 
Lesson X. Acts 8: 5-26. 


Saturday, September 17 : { Lesson XI, Acts 8 : 26-40. 
Sunday, September 18: 1 Cor. 1: 12-31, 


Tuesday, September 13 : 


_ Thursday, September 15: 
Friday, September 16 : | 


TITLES AND GOLDEN T EXTS. 

GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 

I. THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 

When he had spoken these things, while they beheld, he was 
taken up; and a cloud received him out of their sight.—Ac/s 
1:9. 

Il. . THE DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 

When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 

all truth.—John 16 : 13. 


Ill, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
The Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved. 


—Acts 2: 47. 
IV. THE LAME MAN HEALED. 


And his name, through faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong.—Acts 3 : 16. 
Vv. PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE COUNCIL, 
There is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.—Aets 4 : 12. s 
* 
VI. THE APOSTLES’ CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
They spake the word of God with boldness,—Acts 4 : 31. 
, VII. ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. . 
Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.—Gal. 6 : 7. 
VIII. THE APOSTLES PERSECUTED. 
We ought to obey God rather than men,—Acts 5 : 29, 
IX. THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MARTYR. 
He kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.—Acts 7 : 60. 
X. PHILIP PREACHING AT SAMARIA, 
And there was great joy in that city.—Acts 8 : 8. 
XI. PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, 


He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.—John 
3: 36. 


TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


1. Topic: The Ascending Saviour. 
1. The Preliminary Treatise, 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. The Final Interview. 
(3. The New Era. 
2. Topic: The Descending Spirit. 
f 1. The External Sign. 
4 2. The Internal Power. 
3. The Resistless Conviction. 
3.,Topic: The Renewal of Men. } 
{> The Means of Renewal. 
OUTLINE: <{ 2. The Fruits of Renewal. 
3. The Source of Renewal. 
4. Topic: The Manifestation of Power. 
1. Homan Need. 
OUTLINE : {2 Healing Power. 
3. Vital Truth. 
5. Topic: Defying Opposition. 
1. Opposition Manifested. 
{ 2. Opposition Defied. 
(3. Opposition Baffled. 
6. Topic: Manifesting Boldness. 
(1. Boldness in Purpose. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Boldness in Prayer. 
3. Boldness in Preaching. 
7. Topic: Lying to God. 


(1. Glaring Sin. 
{ 2. Fearful Penalty. 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE: 


OUTLINE: 


8. Topic: Suffering for Christ. 

1. Under Arrest. 

OUTLINE : {2 On Trial. 

3. Suffering Condemnation. 
9. Topic: Dying for Christ. 
j 1. Martyrdom Extending. 
(2. Christianity Triumphant. 
. Topic: Public Preaching Honored. 
1. Faithful Service Successful. 
2. Selfish Service Denounced. 
11. Topic: Private Teaching Honored. 


1. The Student of the Word. 
OUTLINE: < 2. The Teacher of the Word, 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : { 


3. The Fruits of the Word, 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: They therefore, when they 
were come together, asked him, saying, Lord, dost thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel? And he said unto them, 
It is not f6r you to know times or seasons, which the Father 
hath set within his own authority. But ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be my 
witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth (Acts 1 : 6-8). 
Scholars: When he had spoken these things, while they be- 
held, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out of their 
sight (Acts 1: 9). 

Teachers: This Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him going 
into heaven (Acts 1: 11). 

All: Amen: come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22 : 20). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendett’; And there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder, like as of fire; and it sat upon each 
one of them, And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance (Acts 2: 3, 4). 

Scholars: When he, the Spirit.of truth, is come, he will 
guide you info all truth (John 16 : 13). 

Teachers: Be filled with the Spirit (Eph. 5 : 18). 

All; Take not thy holy spirit from me (Psa, 51 : 11). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Then then that received his 
word were baptized: and there were added unto them in that 
day about three thousand souls. And they continued stedfastly 
in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of 
bread and the prayers (‘Acts 2 : 41, 42). 

Scholars: The Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved (Acts 2 : 47), 

Teachers: Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved 
(Acts 16 : 31). 

Ali: Save us, O Lord our God (Psa. 106 : 47). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And all the people saw him 
walking and praising God: and they took knowledge of him, 
that it was he which sat for alms at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple: and they were filled with wonder and amazement at 
that which had happened unto him (Acts 3 : 9, 10). 

Scholars: And his name, through faith in his name, hath 
made this man strong (Acts 3 : 16). 

Teachers: Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his 
might (Eph. 6: 10). 

“ All: Strengthen thou me according unto thy word (Psa. 
119 : 28). 

Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Be it known unto you all, and 
to all the people of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even in him doth this man stand here before you whole. He is 
the stone which was set at nought of you the builders, which 
was made the head of the corner (Acts 4: 10, 11). 

Scholars: There is none other uame under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved (Acts 4 : 12). 

Teachers: And this is his commandment, that we should be- 
lieve in the. name of his Son Jesus Christ (1 John 3 : 23). 

All; 1 have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God 
(John 11 : 27). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: And when they had prayed, 
the place was shuken wherein they were gathered together; 


‘| and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost (Acts 4 : 31). 


Scholars :. They spake the word of God with boldness (Acts 
4:31). > 

Teachers: He that hath my word, let him speak my word 
faithfully (Jer. 23 : 28). 

All: Praying at all seasons . . . on my behalf, that... I may 
speak boldly, as I ought to speak (Eph. 6 : 18-20). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: How is it that ye have agreed 
together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet 
of them’ which have buried thy husband are at the door, and 
they shall carry thee out. And she fell down immediately at 
his feet, and gave up the ghost (Acts 5: 9, 10). 

Scholars: Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap (Gal. 6:7). 

Teachers: He that soweth unto his own flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth unto the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap eternal life (Gal. 6 : 8). 

All: Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart (Psa. 97 : 11). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: We straitly charged you not 
to teach in this name: and behold, ye have filled Jerusalem 
with your teaching, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon 
us. But Peter and the apostles answered and said— (Acts 





Scholars: We ought to obey God rather than men (Acts 
5 : 29). 
Teachers: Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve (Matt. 4 : 10). 
All: We will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 15). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: They stoned Stephen, calling 
upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit (Acts 
7 : 59). 

Scholars: He kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (Acts 7 : 60). 

Teachers: Eveu as the Lord forgave you, so also do ye 
(Col. 3: 13). 

All: Forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors ( Matt, 6 : 12). 


Lesson 10.—Superinésendent : And Philip went down to the 
city of Samaria, and proclaimed unto them the Christ. And 
the multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the things that 
were spoken by Philip, when they heard, and saw the signs 
which he did. For from many of those which had unclean 
spirits, they came out, crying with a loud voice: and many 
that were palsied, and that were lame, were healed (Acts 8 : 5-7), 
Scholars: And there was great joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 
Teachers: There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth (Luke 15 : 10). 

All: Now the God of hope fill you with all joy (Rom, 15: 13). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? of himself, or of some other? And Philip opened his 
mouth, and beginning from this scripture, preached unto him 
Jesus (Acts 8 : 34, 35). ‘ 

Scholars : He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life 
(John 3 : 36). 

Teachers: Repent ye, and believe in the gospel (Mark 1: 15). 

All; He that believeth on him shaJl not be put to shame 
(1 Pet. 2: 6). 





RECAPITULATION. 


This quarter’s lessons were grouped under the general 
topic “Growth of the Christian Church,” and the starting- 
point of that growth, as here considered, was the ascension 
of the Lord. The lessons so far studied trace this growth 
but a little way, the farther expansion of the idea being con- 
“sidered in the lessons which follow.in the next quarter. But 
even this partial development abundantly illustrates the 
quarterly golden text, “So mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed’ (Acts 19 : 20). The pre-view of the work 
was thus set forth : 


GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
FUNDAMENTAL Facts. 
1, The Ascending Saviour (Lesson 1). : 
2. The Descending Spirit (Lesson 2). 
3. The Renewal of Men (Lesson 3). 
4. The Manifestation of Power (Lesson 4), 


II. Persecution AROUSED. 
Defying Opposition (Lesson 5). 
Manifesting Boldness ( Lesson 6). 
Lying to God (Lesson 7). 

4. Suffering for Christ (Lesson 8). 
5. Dying for Christ (Lesson 9). 


od le 


III. Protress AssurED. 


1. Public Preaching Honored (Lesson 10), 
2. Private Teaching Honored (Lesson 11). 


Lesson 1.—“The Ascending Saviour” is fitly the first 
topic of this series. On his ascension all his ability to con- 
duct his church wasstaked, Luke leads up to this important 
narrative by (1) The preliminary treatise which links his 
former story with this. He-then sketches (2) The final in- 
terview of the Lord and his disciples, and portrays (3) The 
new era, as the angelic attendants set forth its essential facts, 

Lesson 2.— The Descending Spirit” rounds out the fun- 
damental work inaugurated by the ascension. It demon- 
strates that he who ascended lives and reigns, and that he is 
true to his promises. There is (1) The external sign, recog- 
nized clearly and widely; (2) The internal power, which 
nove could resist ; and (3) The resistless conviction, begotten 
in the disciples themselves, and making them bold and 
strong for their work, and begotten also in the multitudes of 
strangers, who, sojourning then in Jerusalem, were brought 
under the influence of the pentecostal power. 

Lesson 3.—The work begins, and “The Renewal of Men” 
finds striking illustration at Pentecost: (1) The means, (2) 
The fruits, and (3) The source of renewal, each being clearly 
shown. 

Lesson 4.—The church advances amid men who fear and 
wonder as they behold its conquests. ‘The Manifestation of 
Power” is made in many ways. In this lesson we see (1) 
Human need, which is met by (2) Healing power, opening 
the way for the preaching of (3) Vital truth, and thus for 
the further display of Christianity’s power tosave. The facts of 
these four lessons are fundamental to all growth in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Lesson 5.—The sweeping sn of the new cause could 





5 : 28, 29) 


not long stand unopposed, but, as resistance develops, Peter 
and John stand out. “Defying Opposition.” This lesson 
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Lesson 6.—Many a man can defy opposition and not boldly 
live up to the stand he thus takes, But Peter and John were 
of nobler make, and in this lesson we find them “ Manifesting 
Boldness.” This appears (1) In purpose, (2) In prayer, and 
(3) In preaching, thus making a complete and consistent ad- 
herence to their former position. 

Lesson 7.—Pressure from without fails to hinder the ad- 
vancing work, but can it. resist defection within? Such 
defection appears, and the test is to be made. “ Lying to 
God” is the (1) Glaring sin into which Ananias and Sapphira 
enter; but (2) Fearful penalty follows instantly, thus nipping 
in its very bud the evil which from within threatened the 
welfare of the church. 

Lesson 8.—A new phase of trial now appears. “ Saffering 
for Christ” is experienced. Outside pressure and inside 
defection have failed to check the onward movement, but 
may not suffering do it? This question is now to be tested. 
We see the disciples (1) Under arrest, (2) On trial, and (3) 
Suffering condemnation; but in it all they rejoice, and hold 
steadily on their way. 

Lesson 9.—But how far will this suffering be endured? 
May not Satan’s old-time sneer be found valid, and may not 
a man yet give all he has for his life? “ Dying for Christ” 
answers this query. In Stephen’s case we see (1) Martyrdom 
extending and (2) Christianity triumphant. Lessons 5-9 
are all illustrative of the general thought “ Persecution 
Aroused,’’*as shown in the foregoing outline of topics. 

Lesson 10.—In Philip’s career, which is but a sample of 
what others met in their work, we see “ Public Preaching 
Honored.” (1) Faithful service successful and (2) Selfish 
service denounced are the two subordinate topics of this les- 
son, but they show the two sides of the honor which God 
puts upon faithful service. 

Lesson 11.—But honor is put on private, personal, hand- 
to-hand and face-to-face work, as well as upon public minis- 
tration; for this lesson presents “ Private Teaching Honored.” 
Here is (1) The student of the Word, (2) The teacher of the 
Word, and (3) The fruits of the Word. These two lessons 
assure progress, as the general outline above states. “So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed,” under 
all these surroundings, and by all these means, that final 
triumph cannot be doubted. 


the opposition (1) Manifested, (2) Defied, and (3) 


REVIEW LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, DD., LL.D. 


Tife ascension of our Lord was the crowning evidence, in 
the eyes of the evangelists and apostles, that the mediatorial 
work of his life and death had been accepted by the Eternal 
Father as in every way complete. Exalted to the right hand 
of the Majesty in the heavens, the seat of highest honor, he 
is represented as throned there forevermore; clothed with all 
power in heaven and in earth; far above all principality and 
power and might and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come; all things being put under his feet. The realms of 
death and sin, to which for a time he stooped that he might 
raisé us above both, lie forever immeasurably afar from the 
pure regions where he reigns henceforth for ever and ever. 
He is no longer subject to human weakness, though his hav- 
ing shared the lot of man secures his sympathy with him in 
all his trials and temptations. His exaltation from the tomb 
to the skies is held forth as proclaiming him the first-fruits 
of them that sleep in the dust; the pledge that, as he rose, 
they also will rise through him. He himself has told us that 
he has gone to prepare a place for us, that where he is we 
may be also, and that the sending of the blessed Spirit to 
mankind was possible only through his return to the 
Father. 

The gift at Pentecost, due, as we thus know, to the As- 
cension, was the true birth of the Church. Without it, 
even apostles could do nothing. Neither their “ orders,” 
though conferred by the imposition of the hands of the Son 
of God, now throned in glory, nor their training and teach- 
ing from his lips and the daily experience of his life, nor 
their loyalty to him as their Master and matchless Friend; 
nor their hereditary knowledge, as Jews, of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; nor their zeal for the souls of men,—were enough for 
the duties of their office, the living force of which would 
only come on them when they were endued with power from 
on high. This is Christ’s idea of ministerial qualification. 
All that they could boast of knowledge, all that they could 





claim from authoritative ordination or from religious in- 
stincts or natural benevolence, was only the machinery | 
which lay dark and idle till the heavenly fire set it in swift 
and quivering motion to cleave the waves of a thousand | 
opposing influences, and bear them on with a triumphant | 
victoriousness, 

The feeble and simple beginnings of the Christian society, | 
and its amazing success, seem to give ground for reflection on | 
the comparative barrenngss of results from the costly and 
complicated apparatus of the modern church. -They had 
miracles, of course, to help them; but miracles supply only a 


certificate that those who work them are accredited by 
higher than human powers, and the claims of the teaching 
that may follow must rest on the merits of the truths taught; 
for intelligent belief can only follow conviction, and, in moral 
troth, that depends on the response of the heart, quite apart 
from any outward wonder or other form of evidence. But 
the evidence supplied by the truths of our religion, thgir 
lofty tone, their sublime morality, and their divine spirit of 
love, make them their own witness, appealing to the heart 
with a force all their own. 
when he meets it. It is said even of Satan, “Abashed the 
Devil stood, and felt how awful goodness is.” And the same 
spiritual instinct is common to all humanity, There is no 
reason, therefore, why the gospel should not spread far and 
wide, and yet how feeble is its hold even in Christian coun- 
tries! The fault must lie in us who represent it. Intense 
sincerity, like that which marked the church in its first 
enthusiasm, would, believe me, soon reproduce more than the 
advance of its first’ victories. ° 

See, for example, the bearing of Peter and John, or of 
Stephen before the sanhedrin. The dignity, self-possession, 
and brave loyalty to Christ, shown by each alike, would be 
striking in any; but in men of humble position arraigned 
before the high dignitaries of the nation and the representa- 
tives of its learning and canonical authority, it shows an ele, 
vation above the level of their former lives which is wellnigh 
amazing. Yet it was, in reality, only what intense sincerity 
has often wrought in men and even women. Fearing God 
greatly, they lost all fear besides, and were more than con- 
querors, even when apparently most helpless. It is this 
divine enthusiasm we need if the church is to rival, in our 
age, the triumphs:of its first days. I sometimes fear, how- 
ever, that religious movements, in their progress through the 
ages, are too much like what I have seen in the lava streams 
of a burning mountain, glowing and swift in their onrush 
when they first issue from their central fountaim but erelong 
cooling into a sluggish heaviness, and, after a time, harden- 
ing into stone. That the apostles “had been with Jesus” 
was rightly held the source of their lofty manhood and 
devotion to their convictions; but we too may be with him 
if we study his character, emulate his life, and catch the 
flame of his infinite love. 

It-would be very unwise to think that, because the first 
developments of church life recorded in the Acts have thus a 
place in the New Testament, we are bound to reproduce them 
in our own day, though the spirit that led to them is peren- 
nially worthy of imitation. The equal division of property, 
for instance, was abandoned almost at once after the experi- 
ence of the Jerusalem church only, but the-law of generous 
interest in the welfare of every one round us is binding for 
ever. Nor are we to think that we have done our duty by 
the mere gift of money, for there may be no real kindness in 
making our coin a substitute for personal service; love, 
worthy the name of Christian, makes men apply to him who 
truly exhibits it the words used of ourdivine Lord: “ Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our diseases.” To feel for an- 
other; to make his interests one’s own; to think, by a law of 
our nature, of others rather than of ourselves,—is the true 
Christian socialism, coming to us in direct descent from that 
of Christ and his apostles, or of the first band of Christians. 

The fate of Ananias and Sapphira shows how hopeless it is, 
however, to expect any number of men to maintain, for any 
length of time, an ideal of moral worth, and teaches the need 
of watchfulness in our own case, lest, in some way, temptation | 
may overtake us and wreck our spiritual career. Lying takes 
a million forms, some of which, like fine dust, can kcarcely be 
kept out, even where all crevices seem to have been most 
carefully stopped. The form in which Ananias lied is not a 
whit worse than a business lie; in fact, it was a business lie. 
Nothing untrue was said, not a word; but the silence was as 
great a lie as speech could have been. The religion of a man 


who is not instinctively truthful is only a mask of profession | 


over a body of moral rottenness. Dare to be absolutely true, 
even when it spoils a bargain, or is not conventional. Stand 
at the side of trath even at Pilate’s bar, rather than lie on 
couches of ivory padded with unveracity. The north star 
used to guide the poor slave through the thousand difficulties 
of his way to the.land of freedom. Truth is the north star 
that leads the soul to the face of the eternal Father. 

Stephen seems, like many other good men, to have done 
more by his death than he had done by his life; for his 
martyrdom appears to have stirred the heart of St. Paul with 
those doubts respecting the Judaism for which he was so 
cruelly zealous, which pricked his conscience, like goads, till 
he finally surrendered to Christ on the way to Damascus, 
The breadth of view of Stephen seems also to give us the key 
to that of Paul. 

That Samaria should have received the gospel when Jerusa- | 
lem had rejected it, is a striking proof of the blinding effect | 


| of religious self-sufficiency. Spiritual pride closes the ears to 


truth; humility listens, and is blessed. 

Philip, through the conversion of the eunuch, scattered the 
good seed to regions almost unknown to him even by name. 
A convert won for Christ may lead to immeasurably great 


Every one recognizes goodness | 





results, Dr. Doddridge was led to be a Christian by his 


mother teaching him from the Bible pictures with which the 
tiles at the sides of her chimuey-piece were ornamented, 
His “ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul” led to the 
conversion of William Wilberforce, and his “ Practica] 
Christianity” brought Leigh Richmond to Christ; and who 


can tell how mach good jis “ Dairyman’s Daughter” and 


“Young Cottager” have done? Charles Spurgeon was won at 
a small meeting on a snowy night, when a poor Methodist 
local preacher was the speaker. The preacher might have 
thought the audience so small that no good could have been 
done; but his words were like a great stone cast into wide 
waters, the circling waves of Spurgeon’s influences spreading 
from the small center farther and farther, till they broke on 
the utmost banks-of every land. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 


REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 





The lessons of this quarter may be grouped: as follows. 
The first three give the great fact of the ascension, which is 
the foundation of all the future of Christianity; the conse- 
quent endowment with the divine Spirit, which is the per- 
manent life-principle of the Church; and, ,as issue of these 
two, the fair picture of the internal beauty of the first days. 
A second group consists of the next three lessons, showing 
the outward manifestations of the Church’s power, the 
world’s resistance, and the might of faith conquering the 
world. Then the dark contrast of the first internal corrup- 
tion in the case of Ananias stands alone, like the pillar of 
salt by the way from Sodom. Next, two lessons set before us 
the first actual persecution, in once case slight, in the other 
extreme, and the triumplr, by Christ’s power, over both. Two 
narratives of expansion ‘in different directions carry us be- 
yond the bounds of Judea, and shadow the universal exten- 
sion of the gospel. In all, Jesus is set forth as doing and 
teaching from heaven, in continyance of his work and words 
on earth, 

The salient points in the narrative of the ascension are 
the preparation of the disciples for it during forty days, the 
promise given for their comfort, the act itself, and the imme- 
diate direction of faith and hope to Christ’s return. The 
calmness of the narrative would be remarkable in any other 
book, but is of a piece with the whole tone of Scripture, and 
is no small presumption of its historical veracity. 

Lovingly Jesus accustomed his friends to do without him 
by “appearing” at intervals only. The forty days. were 
a period of gradual weaning from dependence on his bodily 
presence, of confirmation of the reality of the resurrection, 
of deeper instruction as to the kingdom, and of direction and 
promise for the future. He did not say in so many words 
that he was going, but he implied it by the promise, “mot 
many days hence,” of that Spirit whose coming he had told 
them, before the crucifixion, was consequent on his de- 
parting. The form in which that great promise appears here 
is that of investiture with “power.” Duty is measured by 
power, and Christian endowments are given to one for the 
blessing of all. Witnessing is to follow power. Every Chris- 
tian is able, and therefore bound; to be a living testimony to 
Christ. He will be so only in the degree in which the Spirit 
is in him. 

The permanent privilege and obligation of the Church are 
laid down in Christ’s parting words. The extent of its re- 
sponsibility and the sweep of his atoning work, as well as the 
direction of expansion, are marked’out in the successive stages 
from Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The transcendent fact of the ascension is told in strikingly 
quiet, simple words, “ He was taken up; and a cloud received 
him out of their sight.” Thatisall. His ascension sealed 
his work, opened heaven for us, set his manhood on the 
throne of God, unfolds into endless hopes, but two clauses 
are all that the writer gives it. The void and sorrow of the 
gazers were filled by the assurance of Christ’s return. That 
return is the necessary consequence of his departure, and will 
be like it. “Christ has gone—Christ will come.” These are 
the truths which should ever burn side by side in the night 
of life. 

Lesson 2 tells of the descending Spirit, the gift of the 
ascended Christ. We note the emblems, the gift, and the 
consequences, The mighty wind borne along tells of invisi- 
ble power, self-moving, incalculable, free, and mysterious. 
Breath is life. The fire proclaims a purifying, transforming, 
enkindling energy. It sometimes is the symbol of destruc- 
tion, but here is that of vivifying. The flickering flames on 
each head, which yet were from one source and of one sub- 
stance, spoke of the unity in variety of the gift. But far 
beyond all symbols was the wonderful, most blessed fact, that 
the whole community was individually filled with the Spirit, 
each receiving as much as he was capable of possessing, and 
the whole nature of each being charged with that divine in- 
fluence. The expression is no mere hyperbole. 

Nor is it impossible for us to be so too. This gift was not 
transient, though the signs were, and we fall beneath the 
height of our possible blessings if we are not thus filled. The 
gift of tongues was meant for a demonstration to the hearers 
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fof the universal destination of the gospel, and to the speakers 
of their world-wide mission. It was transient, but it still is 
true that the Spirit in the heart opens the lips to witness for 
Jesus. 

Lesson 3 shows how the Spirit’s power went with the 
apostle’s words, and then passes to draw the fair picture of 
the too transient loveliness of the first days. The elements 
of the picture should still be found in every community of 
Christians. They are capable of repetition amid the com- 
plexities of modern life, and they will be repeated in the 
measure of our possession of that Spirit. We have not to 
look back to a vanished early glory which cannot return, 
any more than the fleeting beauty of sunrise can live through 
the gray day; but the permanent Gift will produce perma- 
nent effects wherever truly received. Stedfastness in adher- 
ence to the teaching, loving fellowship which conquers self- 
ishness and recognizes a brother’s right to goods of which we 
are stewards, devout use of outward means of worship, glad- 
ness, and complete consecration of heart, may still belong to 
Christians, and will if the Spirit is theirs. Of course, a 
church with such characteristics will grow, but its growth 
will be Christ’s work, and consist of genuinely and progres- 
sively “saved” persons, 

The next three lessons are stages in one narrative. They 
give a specimen miracle and its effects in collision with the 
authorities and triumphant deliverance. The great feature 
of the miracle is the emphasis with which the name of Jesus 
is repeatedly présented as its cause, and faith in that name as 
its condition. To the eager gaze of the lante man Peter re- 
sponded, abjuring all power in himself, and claiming all for 
his Lord. To the people he definitely declared that he and 
his friend had no share in the miracle. The name alone bad 
done it. But-faith had been the medium for the power of 
that name to act through; and the double mention of it in 
the explanation seems to poipt to the faith of the apostles, 
making them vehicles of the cire, and to that of the man, 
making him its subject, 

In like manner the name was proclaimed to the council as 
the healing power and as the only source of @alvation. 
Christ works miracles from heaven. He is a power on earth. 
The magnificent confidence of the apostles was no less the 
result of Christ’s working. It contrasts with their timidity 
in the Gospels, and is thereby made a witness to the reality 
of the two great facts of the ascension of Jesus and the 
descent of the Spirit, without which it is unintelligible. It 
contrasts, too, with the bewilderment of the council,—willing 
to: wound, but afraid to strike; forced to acknowledge a 
miracle, but obstinate in denying its teaching; pretending to 
despise, but shrinking from mentioning, “this name.” They 
take refuge in the favorite refuge of weaklings,—a compro- 
mise, as futile and irrational as compromises usually are. 
How easily a firm faith and settled purpose crash through 
such spiders’ webs! What can stand against “We cannot 
but speak’? That is the voice of real experience of Christ’s 
power. . 

The like necessity presses on all true believers. Danger 
brings out courage. The world’s antagonism, like the blow 
of steel on flint, struck fire. The meek, quiet congregation 
rose at a bound to heroism and the martyr temper. The 
effect of this first taste of persecution is a prophecy of what 
it would always do to real Christians. It drove them to 
prayer, and their prayer was for boldness to speak, not for 
safety. The world hammers at the Church; but its blows 
only consolidate, and that anvil has worn out a good many 
hammers. 

The sad story of the first corruption %h the Church stands 
alone. ‘It teaches how apt seasons of high religious consecra- 
tion are to attract hypocrites who wish to earn reputation 
for sanctity, and keep material goods. It warns how strongly 
the love of worldly wealth may gripe the soul. It sets forth 
the blackness of the sin, in that it was lying to God. It 
warns against letting the purest of earthly loves be the 
minister of sin. It discloses how tremendous may be the 
effects of awakened conscience, and how stern are the judg- 
ments with which the ascended Lord will purge his “floor.” 
The enthroned gentleness in the heavens has sometimes to 
smite, and does it. 

Lessons 8 and 9 have in common that they narrate persecu- 
tions. They differ in that the former tells of an assault 
on the apostles,—apparently the whole of them, and them 
on'y,—and the latter, on one of the first in the list of deacons. 
The former is slight, the latter unto death; but im both the 
the same spirit of indomitable faithfulness is manifest. 

Lesson 8 presents a dramatic contrast between the un- 
daunted demeanor of the apostles and the irresolution of the 
council,—a contrast which has been often repeated in the 
noble annals of martyrs. Peter's reply to the high-priest 
puts sharply his three often-reiterated points,—the apostles’ 
obligation to obey God, whoever tried to myzzle them ; the 


contrast between what God did with Jesus and what the | 


rulers did with him, and the lofty and saving exaltation of 
Christ; and the double witness of men and of the Spirit. 
How paltry the deliberations of the council and the creeping 
caution of Gamaliel sound by thé side of that! “If this 


of day to be trifling with “if’s”! Some of us are equally 

the slaves of belated doubts, real or pretended. 

The martyrdom of Stephen is important as the first of a 

long series. It would come to the Christians as a revelation 

that they were not to look for continual deliverance from the 

world’s power. Thetr Master had told them so, but the first 

martyrdom would give reality to his lesson. It teaches,us 

that Christ sometimes saves from death through death. The 

vision granted to Stephen is the next point. He sees 

“ Jesus,” the Man who had walked the earth, “standing,” as 

ready to help, “at the right hand of God,” where all power 

is, Such a light, shining on the mists, of ‘death, turns them 

into glories, like morning vapors at sunrise. 

The death itself is molded after the likeness of Christ’s, as 

is plain from the similarity of the martyr’s dying words to 

those. of his Lord, and yet the difference is no less signifi- 
cant; for Stephen prays tha Man, whose dying words he copies, 

to do for him what he shad asked God to do, and intercedes 

for his murderers to that Jesus who had prayed to God for 

his. The results of the first martyrdom were threefold,— 
fierce persecution scattering the church; devout men, not 
Christians, touched with sympathy for the martyr, and honor- 
ing him whom they had not tried to save; and Saul’s new- 
born rage. Persecution may scatter, but thereby it diffuses. 
The word is carried with the fugitives, and men with the 
faith in them cannot but speak it. 

Lessons 10 and 11 show the beginnings of missionary effort, 
the first peeping of the branches of the Vine over the well 
of the old vineyard, They are remarkable, too, because of 
the agent of the great expansion. The apostles remain in 
Jerusalem; the honor of bursting the narrow limits belongs 
to a simple “deacon,” meant by the apostles to do secular 
work, meant by God to be his pioneer in carrying the gospel 
to the Gentiles. Samaritans were nearer Jews than Ethio- 
pians were, even if proselytes. Therefore the new work be- 
gins with them. They believed in the coming Messiah, and 
were partially prepared to welcome the tidings of his having 
come. So they are typical of those afar off, in whose hearts 
is some preparedness for the Word. The swift acceptance 
of the gospel was God’s seal of approval on the new work, 
begun without authority. It teaches us that any Christian 
man who feels impelled to speak of his Lord’s dying love 
has full commission to do so, without needing ecclesiastical 
sanction, 

Simon the sorcerer is the first of the long line of pretenders 
to do what the gospel only can do, who in various shapes 
have opposed the real “ power of God”’ with caricatures and 
shams. His successors exist in modern dress still, not pro- 
fessing to be magicians, but assuming to do with their various 
panaceas what Christ alone can do. The rapid triumph of 
the real is, alas! not the normal result of the conflict, but 
has been so often enough to assure us that the ancient power 
is not weakened, however weak the hands in which it is 
lodged. The sorcerer’s offer to buy the gift, that it might 
bring him reputation and wealth, is a type of thé ever-repeated 
attempt to use spiritual power for private ends, which, in 
subtle variety of shapes, infects and infests all churches. 
Peter’s indignant rebuke is prompted by his lofty conception 
of the free generosity of God, who gives, and asks for no recom- 
pense, and by clear insight into the sole condition of obtain- 
ing any portion in the inheritance. of the true Israel, even a 
“heart right in the sight of God,” and a willingness to accept 
as a free gift, and to use for God alone, the blessing he alone 
can give, and will only give, and not sell. 

The Ethiopian courtier belonged to an outer circle, but his 
heart, too, was in some measure prepared. The main points 
in his story are the specific divine direction which warranted 
the great further step of preaching to a heathen; the worth 
of prophecy as a preparation for Christ ; the docility which 
recognizes the need of guidance, and the diligence which 
studies even obscure words in hope of light; the quick ac- 


rite of baptism; the rapid growth of young faitlf so as to be 
independent of human guides, and joyful even when facing a 
solitary life of Christian profession in a heathen land; and 
the sinking into invisibility of the man who had been honored 
to do such brilliant service, and was as willing to do incon- 
spfcuous work, and to toil, unnoticed, for twenty years at 
Cesarea. Well for us if we are thus willing to be and do 
what God wills! 
Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


ceptance of the message; the immediate admission’ to the. 


generosity. They were a straight people in. the midst of 
crookedness. , 
4, The congenital lame man was completely, over abun- 
dantly, and eestatically cured. This was not used as 4 won- 
der merely, but as an occasion of preaching Christ as the 
source of wholeness. 
5. This cure and its connection with the murdered Christ 
greatly angered his murderers. They sought to kill his 
preachers, but, beholding the man healed, could say nothing 
against it. ; 
6. The apostles’ confidence in God could not be shaken by 
any threats, dangers, or deaths, They still preached, Their 
Lord had promised them words to say when arraigned, and 
so they need only care to do duty. 
7. All liars, even if belonging to the church, must have 
their part in their own place. 
8. The disciples are persecuted, but in the accusation ‘it 
was said, “ Ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine.” 
9. Since scourging would not avail to damp the ardor, they 
will try killing Stephen. But that brought a greater revela- 
tion of glory. 
10. Missionary work among the Samaritans, the most hated 
of peoples. 
11. Divinely directed missionary work on the Ethiopian, 
The one thing most evident in these seven years is the 
‘power of God shown in his church. At every crisis and peril 
God made a way of escape. , 
Had not the early church been willing to peril all,—prop- 
erty, freedom, life,—there would have been no need for God’s 
interference. It was the counting of persecution a joy, the 
loss of all things a gain, the glad losing of this life, that made 
the circumstances and the kind of men that were worth God's 
saving. If fe would dare mote for God, he would help more. 
Qne new era for the world began eighteen hundred years 
ago. There is room for a dozen more as great. 


; University Park, Colo. 


REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


One essential of a good review is that of “go.” Toholda 
whole school from the platform for a whole hour, or an hour 
and a half, takes strength ; and, in order to keep the scholars 
interested, there must be variety and movement. To secure 
this, the preparation beforehand must be more than usually 
careful; and all who are to take part must be consulted, and 
prepared for what they are expected to do. The hymns 
must be well known and lively, and should not be played 
over before they are sung, but the chord should be struck, 
and the school begin at once. In this way you secure strict 
attention, and give an idea of rapidity of movement, which 
children always like. Prayers should be short. Better three 
or four short prayers than two long ones. 

When you come to that part of the review which consists 
in drawing out practical applications, let the teachers give 
these, you, as superintendent, having notified the teachers 
from whom you wish such thoughts, so that each one may 
give one thought, and not take more than one minute in 
doing so. This will give twelve minutes to this part of the 
exercise, which is quite sufficient. It is quite surprising how 
much you can say in one minute if you throw out all that is 
not essential, and condense the rest. With these preliminary 
hints, I will now sketch an outline of what may be helpful to 
the superintendent who desires to review his school. 

1. Hymn of praise (all stand). 

2. Repeating of Apostles’ Creed (all still standing). 

3. Prayer (about two minutes; all seated). 

4. Open doors for late comers, and, while they take their 
seats, let the school sit quiet. 

5. Sing (all seated). 

6. Read some psalm that is bright, and not too long. If 
the school have Bibles, let it be read responsively. 

7. Notices. Then let the classes mark their rolls, and 
take the collection. For this five minutes is sufficient. 

8. Call to order again. Sing, this time standing. 

9. Now. let the leader review the titles and golden texts, 
whose initial letters have previously been put on the board. 
These might read as follows: | 








A review of the first seven years of the Christian Church 
is of surpassing interest. 

1. Christ’s resurrection: the many infallible proofs of it 
| during forty days, his command that they should wait for 
the promised power to be witnesses to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, his ascension in plain sight. 

2. The promised power sent, speaking in at least fourteen 
different tongues, great amazement. Do not expect anything 
tame when God does his utmost. 





council be of men... 


. If it be of God.” A pretty time 


3. The church gathered ; the property question solved by 





TITLES. GOLDEN TEXTS, 
A.C, When he had. | 
D.S. When he. 
F.C. C. The Lord, 
L. M. H, And his, 
Pr, ot. There is, 
A. C. G, They spake. 
| A.8. te not, 
A. P. We ought. 
F. C..M. He kneeled. 
Pp. FP. &. And there. 
P. E. He that. 


In reviewing these titles and golden texts, let the leader 
simply with a pointer indicate the title or golden text that 
he wishes, and the school will give it. If the response comes 
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‘faintly, do it again, enconraging them to speak up louder and 


more promptly. This part of the exercise should not take 
more than ten minutes at the ontside. Now 

10. Sing again—some lively piece, all standing. 

11. Now use “word-pictures,” asking the scholars when 
you have completed your picture to give you the title or the 
golden text, as you indicate, of that lesson. For example, 
I see men on the summit of a hill. One of them is talking to 
the others, Suddenly one of them begins to rise, and pres- 
ently a cloud hides him. Givethe goldentext. Again, I see 
some men gathered in a group. Two persons in bright rai- 
ment are talking to them, and their faces are full of joy. Give 
the title. 

See, there is a most imposing gate through which many 
people are passing. Two men come along with the rest. 
They stand still, and say something. Then something hap- 
pens which fills every one with amazement. Give me the 
title. Yes, now give me the golden text. 

I see a chariot, a man walking, a book, a stream, and a 
baptism. Give the name of the rider, of the man walking, of 
the book, of the river. 

12. Stop and sing “‘ Jesus the water of life will give.” All 
seated. 

Go on with your pictures. I see an angry throng. They 
rush out of the city. All their hatred is directed against one 
man, After a while they return to the city, and then I see 
a funeral procession. Give the name of that throng. Give 
the name of the man buried. What then did the disciples do? 

In this way the leader can go over all the lessons of the 
quarter; for they are all very picturesque, and can give word- 
pictures, which he will find are very fascinating to the school. 
Only do not make the pictures too long. In fact, let nothing 
be long, but pointed and clear. * , 

13. Now sing again, having all stand. If you can do*so, 
it is well for the sake of variety this time to have a tune with 
chorus, and let one side of the school sing half of the verse, 
and the other side sing the other half. Then let all unite in 
the chorus. This gives a fine effect. 

14. Now call upon such teachers as you have warned be- 
forehand for one practical point each on the lesson you have 
assigned. Ask the teacher to turn toward the schocl and 
speak clearly, and be brief. When this part of the exercise 
is closed, join in two or three brief prayers for such a bless- 
ing on the lessons reviewed that we may be doers of the word, 
and not hearers only. 

15. Now sing some appropriate parting hymn, and have 
the pastor pronounce the benediction. Then distribute your 
lesson papers and books, and you have done with your school 
for that day. 

New York City. 





REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There are several ways by which the quarter's lessons may 
be combined in a review, not too long, but in which the 
main facts may be distinctly brought back. If the children 
have been taught by Bible-lesson pictures, the teaching can 
easily be brought to mind by using and questioning upon pic- 
tures already familiar. If you have used small lesson pic- 
tures each Sunday, no doubt the questions and answers on 
the cards will be easily remembered. If yon distribute in 
your class some publication with the lesson story and golden 
texts, follow the line of questions previously used. 

An excellent and comprehensive review for primary classes 
may be made by using as key-words some brief expression 
from each golden text, asking some one to recite all the text, 
and then calling for incidents from the lesson. But suppose 
half of the class or more have been absent; for this is the 
quarterly réview at the close of the summer vacation, when 
so many have been long away and lessons neglected. To 
such, many of the lessons wil! be.new, and so some plan should 
be used which combines answers from ‘the class and informa- 
tion from the teacher. 

If you have a good plain map embracing the placés referred 
to during the quarter, it will be well to have an exercise 
including the localities of eveuts. The blackboard may be 
used with advantage in this review in connection with the 
outline map, which, no doubt, many primary-class teachers 
have prepared for this or a similar course of New Testament 
lessons. For the blackboard outline might be quite a dia- 
gram for Jerusalem (as most of the events were there or near 
by), Samaria, Judea, and the wilderness country towards 
Gaza, near the sea. 

Jerusalem.—Near what city did Jesus see his disciples for 
the last time on earth? Where did he bid them wait until 
the blessing promised should be sent to them? They walked 


sovind, as of wind, and tongues of fire rested on them? How 
did all the disciples begin to speak? What was poured out 
upon them? Which of the apostles preached a sermon on 
that day? How many people who heard believed and were 
baptized? Were yet more added to the church ? 

The Beautiful Gate.—This was a great bostly gate or double 
door of brass at the entrance of one of the temple courts. 
Who lay there asking alms of the people who passed on the 
way to worship at the temple? When he held out his hand, 
what did Peter say to him? What did hedoforhim? In 
whose name? Where did the people come together to see 
the apostles and the cured man? What was he doing? 
What did Peter tell the crowd had made the man strong? 
What did the captain of the temple do to Peter and John 
for having such crowds and excitement around them? 

Before the Council.—At the trial of Peter and John, when 
they were brought before them fgom prison the next day, 
what did the high-priest and others ask the prisoners? How 
were they helped to answer wisely and boldly? -What did 
they say of Jesus’ being crucified? Where was the man who 
had been lame? Why were the priests surprised at the bold- 
ness of Peterand John? Did they send them back to prison ? 
How did they threaten them? When Peter and John went 
again to their own company, what did they alldo? For what 
did they pray? Wasthe Holy Spirit given yet more? Who 
brought for the Christian Church a gift of money from the 
sale of apiece of land? What did Peter say to him? What 
di@ God do to Ananias? When did his wife come in? What 
did Peter ask her? Did she tell the same story as her hus- 
band had told? How was she punished? Could they de- 
ceive God when they tried to deceive men? Is any lie just 
as sinful now as then? Did the apostles stop preaching be- 
cause they were threatened ? : 

In Prison.—The apostles were put in prison again, but they 
had friends stronger and greater than priests and rulers. In 
the night the Lord sent an angel to open the prison-doors 
and set them free. The angel bade them go to the temple- 
courts and preach again. When the officers sent to bring 
Peter and John from prison, and found they were not inside 
tHe locked doors, what did they think? Where did the 
rulers hear of them again? They sent the captain and sol- 
diers to bring them before the council. What did the high- 
priest ask them? Whom did they say they ought to wbey? 
Why were the priests and rulers “ cut tothe heart” by Peter’s 
words? What did a wise man named Gamaliel persuade the 
council todo? After they had beaten the apostles, what did 
they command them not todo? Why did the apostles rejoice? 

Stoned.—Who preached a sermon that enraged the priests 
and rulers? What did Stephen see when he looked up into 
heaven? Where did they rush upon him and cast him out 
of the city? As he knelt among the flying stones, all bruised 
and wounded, for whom did he pray? How was he like 
Christ? Who held the garments for the men who flung the 
stones ? 

S:maria.—Show on map, or trace the direction from Jeru- 
salem. Philip went to Samaria; why was there great joy in 
that city? Whdt man well known in Samaria said he 
believed, and was baptized? What did he offer to buy? 
When the angel of the Lord came to Philip, where did he 
bid him go? What man in a chariot did he join? 

In the Desert—Who was theman? What was he reading? 
Of whom did Philip teach the traveler? Was the man glad 
to be taught? Did he believe? How did he go on his way? 
Why was he rejoicing? What became of Philip? Was he 
ready and willing to work in any place God might send him? 

From how many personsin all the lessons can you learn 
obedience? From how many have we examples of prayer? 
How many showed their trust in God in times of danger? 
Who shall have everlasting life? 


Louisville, Ky. 


REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


1, Tue Cuurtau Institurep.—How did Christ after his 
resurrection prepare his disciples for the establishment of his 
church on theearth? Why was it that Christ did not formally 
organize a church? Where was the church to begin? Why? 
With whom was it to begin? Why? What was the pro- 
gram of its extension? What was to be its relation to the 
worldly kingdoms? What moment may be considered the 
time of inanguration of the church ? ‘ 

2. Tae Cuurcn Baptizep.—Why was the church begun 
with a period of waiting? What conditions made possible 
the descent of the Spirit? Why was this déscent necessary ? 
With what outward signs was it accompanied? What was 





with him to Mt. Olivet, near Bethany. What does a golden | 
text say of his being “taken up”? The disciples went back | 
to Jerusalem, as he had told them.. How many days did 
they meet for pare and praise in an upper room, waiting | 
for the promise ? 


the effect of this phenomenon upon the church? Upon 
others? To what extent are such blessings still possible for 
| the church ? 

3. Tue Cuurcn Growinc.— What was the burden of the 
first sermon -preached in the church ? Why must this ever 
be the chief theme of Christian preaching? What growth 


arose in the early church? How far are they.an example to® 
the church of to-day? In what particulars are they not, in 
all cases, to be imitated? Why? 

4. Tue Cuurncu Heatrnc.—Who worked the first miracle 
in the church? Upon whom? Where? Why was this 
miracle opportane? How was its subject well selected? 
For what kind of sermon did it give an opening? What are 
the modern substitutes for this kind of evidence ? 

5. Tue Cuurcn Witnesstnc.— What was the first conflict 
in the history of the church? How wasit provoked? What 
was the charge before the council? What was the defense? 
What effect did it have? In what kinds of conflict has the 
church since then been engaged? What lessons for such 
conflicts are to be learned from the conduct, at this time, of 
Peter and John? 

6. THe Cuurcu Prayinc.—Who spoke the first reported 
prayer in church history? What occasion prompted it? 
How was it a model prayer in its beginning? In its peti- 
tions? What were the results of it? What relation has 
prayer always held to the power of the church? To the 
growth of the church? 

7. Toe CuurcH Warnep.—To what sins was the early 
church especially tempted? How would the peculiar cus- 
toms adopted by the early church increase this temptation ? 
How would it be increased by the favor which the people 
showed to the disciples? Which of the disciples fell under 
these temptations? What was their chief sin? What, sins 
attended this? What punishment followed? Why was this 
punishment so severe? What wasits effect upon the church ? 

8. THe CHurcH PERsEcUTED.—Why were the apostles 
imprisoned? How were they released? What use did they 
make of their freedom? With what were they charged on 
their second arrest? What was their counter-charge? How 
did this boldness affect the rulers? Who saved the apostles ? 
With what advice? How is = bearing of the apostles on 
this occasion prophetic of the future history of the church ? 

9. THe Cuurcu Stonep.—Who was the first Christian 
martyr? What was his office in the church? What was 
his chara@ter? Why was he seized? What sort of defense 
did he make? In what manner did he die? What was the 
result of his death on the persecutors of the church? On. 
the church itself? How was the scattering of the church 
really a blessing? Why has Christianity furnished so many 
martyrs? 

10. THe Cuurcn PrEeAcHING.—Who was the first “ home 
missionary” of the churchi? How did God set his seal on 
Philip’s mission? How did Samaria receive it, and the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem’? What single case was there of an 
unworthy reception? What characteristics of a successful 
preacher did Philip show in this expedition ? 

11. Tue Cuurcn Baptizinc.—Where did Philip go from 
Samaria? What was his warrant for changing his field of 
work? Of what incident did he take prompt advantage? 
What share have printed portions of the Bible had in the 
spread of the gospel? How was the Ethiopian a model 
scholar? How was Philip a model teacher? Why must 
baptism seal conversion? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. How did Christ’s visible form leave the earth? (Golden 
text, Lesson 1.) 2. How were his bereaved disciples strength- 
ened and comforted ?, (Golden text, Lesson 2.) 3. What was 
the result of the coming of the Holy Spirit? (Golden text, 
Lesson 3.) 4: How were the disciples enabled to heal crip- 
ples and cure the sick? (Golden text, Lesson 4.) 5. What 
testimeny did they five when they were summoned before 
the rulers? (Golden text, Lesson 5.) 6. And how did they 
obey when bidden to stop preaching? (Golden text, Lesson 
6.) 7. What did the death of Ananias and Sapphira teach 
the church? (Golden text, Lesson 7.) 8. What was the 
conclusion of the disciples when threatened with punishment 
for preaching the gospel? (Golden text, Lesson 8.) 9. How 
did the first martyr die? (Golden text, Lesson 9.) 10. 
What was the result of the first preaching outside of Jerusa- 
lem, in Samaria? (Golden text, Lesson 10.) 11. What was 
the central thought of the preaching of Philip to the Ethio- 
pian, and of all the preaching of the disciples? (Golden text, 
Lesson 11,) 


Boston, Mass. 





REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


The eleven lessons*of this quarter are all from one book. 
The geographical range of them is wide, including the various 
places named in them. A good exercise would be the noting 
on a map of all these places, beginning at Jerusalem as a 
center, and going out to Samaria and Gaza, and to the various 
countries named as having representatives’in Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost. : 

All the lessons may be looked at, in a review and new- 
view, as: 

THE WORK OF CHRIST'S DISCIPLES. 
I. HOW THE DISCIPLES WERE HELPED TO THEIR WORK 
By the going away of Christ. Lesson 1. 





What do we call the day when they heard the rushing | came in response to this preaching? What peculiar customs 


By the coming of the Spirit. Lesson 2. 
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By their arrest and imprisonment. Lesson 5. 
By their persecution and scourging. Lesson 8. 
By the martyrdom of one of their number. Lesson 9. 
II, WHAT WORK THEY WERE HELPED TO. 
To successful preaching. Lesson 3. 
To miraculous healing. Lesson 4. 
To testifying before'rulers. Lesson 6. 
To rebuking hypocrisy. Lesson 7. , 
To missionarf evangelizing. Lesson 10. 
To individual work for souls. Lesson 11, 

A practical teaching of these lessons is the truth that the 
things that seem hardest for us to beam are often the very 
things that help us most in the work God has for us to do. 
And the range -of our work is no less important than the 
range of work of the early disciples, and it includes many of 
the same things. 


—?——_—_—_—_—_——__————————————— 


WAYS OF WORKING, 
> 
TRAINING THE SCHOLAR TO ACTION BY 
“FIELD DAYS.” 


Many Sunday-school workers approve, of the “ field 
day ” as a means for bringing the scholars’ energies into 
action; but, as in Sunday-school phr&seology generally, 
“field day” is not the only term that is used in more 
than one sense. It is field day when the Sunday-school 
takes a day a-field, for outdoor life, like the field-day 
review of the militia or the field-day exercises held by a 
graduating class on the college campus, or the outdoor 
exploration of a natural-science club, But the term 
“field day” is sometimes used also for the day given to 
“the field,” which is the world,—the mission field, home 
or foreign; and stands for special exercises, perhaps like 
a “ missionary concert,” in which the scholars are inter- 
ested and bear their par}. One is a day in the field, the 
other is a day about the field. 

Field days that are outings bring out the scholars’ 
activities in one way at least; and the children, as well 
as their parents and teachers, often come home wearied 
with outdoor sports and unusual’ physical exertion. 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities large and small, have 
been adopting the Brooklyn custom of sixty-three years’ 


of Providence, Rhode Island, strongly favors the train- 
ing of scholars to spiritual action, and commends the 
missionary field day as one of the good methods. He 
would have the Sunday-school, as the far older institu- 
tion, adopt more widely the aims of the Christian En- 
deavor Society-in developing its working force. “What 
more can be done,” he asks, “in the way of providing 
training services that shall be closely related to the 
teaching?” and suggests an answer from his own experi- 
ence. He writes: ‘There are many ways of providing 
special and concert exercises for the Sunday-school, but 
in most cases these have not been carried so far as to be 
a regular department of the Sunday-school work. I have 
thought for some time that such a department might be 
profitably conducted in many places. 

“In schools that meet for Bible study in the morning, 
an additional meeting could be held at four o’clock in 
the afternoon that would be welcomed by many scholars. 
My own experience, and an observation extending over 
some years, assures me that it is the activity of the boys 
and girls that develops them religiously, as well as physi- 
cally. Not long ago I asked a young man who is active 
as a Sunday-school superintendent and a Christian 
worker in other ways, what had done most in fitting 
him for his work,—the sermons he had heard, the teach- 
ing he had received, or what? He replied: ‘ My having 
been given something to do.’ 

“The instruction is necessary and fundamental, but 
the ‘something to do’ is the place to look for fruitage. 
Active service strengthens principle and makes Chris- 
tian fellowship pleasant. It makes the young people 
feel at home in the church, they breathe its atmosphere 
freely, and prejudice is removed. © Every time a boy 
takes a position, consciously or unconsciously, in favor 
of right and truth, his moral nature is strengthened. He 
is forming the habit of thinking right and doing right. 
The more opportunities of this kind we can offer, the 
latger will be the results of our labors, The Christian 
Endeavor and otfter kindred societies provide this train- 





standing, and are having an annual: field day in which 
tens of thousands of Sunday-school children, of all de- 
nominations, can unite in street and park processions, 
in union services, and in outdoor games and military 
drills. _Brooklyn’s “anniversary day” was in May this 
year, Chicago’s in June, and that of St. Louis will be in 
the fall. It has sometimes been a criticism that the 
marching was too wearisome for little children, and too 
much of a spectacle for all, and that the childrén’s activi- 
ties were being drawn out in a useless way by such field 
days; hence that the vast labor in the consultation of 
Sunday-school workers, the details of organization, the 
responsibilities of committees, the advertisements and 
programs, the engaging of vehicles, the arrangement of 
train-service, the watch and care of the children, made 
a great and unnecessary burden containing little treasure 
worth carrying. Do such field days bring out the schol- 
ars’ spiritual activities, grant them any mission as chil- 
dren of the King, or in any sense develop their soul-life, 
—however innocent and to be desired is the physical 
refreshment of the outing? 

“Yes,” declared one of the leading daily journals of 
Brooklyn, at the time of the last parade, in its first edi- 
torial: “The practical value of the c@Mebration neces- 
sarily asserts itself for more than a day. *It extends from 
generation to generation. Men of maturity will reflect, 
as they look upon the parade, or listen to the songs of 
praise that well up from the sanctuaries, on their own 
participation ‘in like ceremonials of the olden time. 
They will be worse than thoughtless if they do not de- 
tect, in the tender recollections aroused, a revival of their 
better selves. Who shall say, then, that the young folks 
are not performing, as they march, unconsciously, a mis- 
sionary undertaking of the highest moment? Who, 
moreover, can measure the scope of their influence on 
the work of the churches? The Christian community, 
indeed, ‘possesses in them a fountain of undying in- 
spiration.” 

If such a field day helps the scholar, in his own thought 
and purpose, to identify himself with the cause of Christ, 
to march for him in his marching, to live for him in his 
living, to be known as loving the best and the purest, it 
is a day that has value in bringing out the scholars’ 
spiritual energies, which are the ones to be thought of. 

The other kind of a field day there may be no doubt 
of in this respect. Mr. De Witt C. Eggleston, the super- 
intendent of the Union Congregational Sunday-school 





the larger part of which is made up of Scripture read- 
ings illustrating one theme, and of addresses or a sermon 
on the same line of thought. The “service of song” 
differs from these in that it illustrates a theme, or cele- 
brates an pecasion, by means of the songs rather than 
the readings and addresses. A good example of this 
distinctjon is given herewith. 
On a summer Sunday evening the members of the 
“Elim Bible Class,” in the Kirk Street Congregational 
Sunday-school of Lowell, Massachusetts, conducted a 
public song-service on the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
taking up the account in the fifteenth chapter of Luke 
verse by verse. It was explained at the beginning that 
there was to be no break in the service. ‘ Following the 
program, the audience and participants would find their 
places, At the close of one singing, a lady. appointed 
arose and repeated her text, the chord was given, and the 
singing followed; then the next lady arose, and so on 
Lara interruption. The three prayers were by three 
adies, Twenty-threelady members of the class took part 
in the exercises. There was no speaking, and none was 
wanted. The song-service occupied fifty-seven minutes, 
and was very effective.” The selections for the audience 
were from ‘‘ Laudes Domini for the Sunday-school,” and , 
the program was arranged in this way : 


THE PRODIGAL SON IN SONG, 


“ Sweetly sing the love of Jesus” (stanzas 1 and 3). 
Psalm 1 and Luke 15: 


. Singing: 
Scripture readings by two ladies: 


11-24, 

Prayer. 

Luke 15 : 11, 12 (trio): “‘ What are you going to do, brother? ”’ 

Luke 15:13: ‘Oh, come to the merciful Saviour that calls 
you”’ (stanzas 1 and 3), 

Luke 15: 14: ‘‘ There were ninety and nine that safely lay” 
(stanzas 1 and 2. 

Luke 15:15: “ With tearful eyes I look around ” (stanzas 1, 
2, and 3). 


Luke 15: 16: “Call them in!—the poor, the wretched” 
(stanzas 1, 4, and 5). 
Solo: ‘‘ Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 


ing for those who are Christians or favorably inclined. Luke 15: 17: “As pants the hart for cooling streams” 
It is for the boys and girls who are unwilling to be | (stanzas 1 and 2). 

classed here that I would provide. There is need of a “pe ag ng" Fag ake pers " 
meéting with the same basis of membership as the Sun- , a a ee MED CHEDD, le Oey ONE. 
day-school ; indeed, that is the Sunday-school in special Luke 15:19: “ Depth of mercy ” (stanzas 1, 2, and 4). 
session. The program must be adapted to those to be}  puet: “ The Wayside Cross.” 

interested, It must be varied, not only in kind; but’in| Luke 15°: 20, first clause: “I hear thy weleome voice” 
those ‘who take part. The aim should be to exercise in | (stanzas 1, 2, and 3). 

the main teachings of the lessons studied, but special | Luke 15 : 20, last clause: “We are homeward bound to the 


days' may be observed with appropriate exercises. In 
our school we had a very good service on Memorial 


an occasion for appeal to loyalty and fidelity. 
we had a ‘Home Missionary Rally,’ 
subject ‘Our Country and its Needs.’ 

people took part in the service; 
boys and young men. 


Sunday-school work.” 
This exercise was arranged as follows: 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY FIELD DAY. 
CONCERT EXERCISE: “OUR COUNTRY.” 
: Order of Service. 


Hymn: “ Lord, we come before thee now.” 
Responsive reading : Psalm 96, 

Prayer. 

Hymna: “ The morning light is breaking.” 


“The Early Inhabitants:’’ Band No. 1. 

Hymn: “O God, beneath thy guiding hand.” 

** America’s Greatness :’’ Band No. 2. 

Hymn: “ My country! ’tis of thee.” 

“* America’s People: ” Band No. 3. 

Recitation. 

“ America’s Enemies :’’ Represented by four scholars. 


member of the school. 
Hymn +“ Stand up !Xstand up for Jesus!” 
* Work West and South:” Band No. 4. 
Hymn: “ Work, for the night is coming.” 
“To the Rescue: ” Band No. 5. 


“The Missionary Army:” A member of the school. 
Short address by the leader of Band No. 5. 
Collection for ‘‘ American Missions.” 








A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE OF SONG 





Sunday. The boys took part rgadily, and it was made 
In June 
selecting for our 
Thirty-two young 
twenty of them were 
We plan to continue the meet- 
ings after vacation, and aim to bring them more and 
more into the nature of religious training as a part of 


“ America’s Home Missionary Society :” Represented by a 


“The Strangers within our Gates :” A member of the school. 


The term “ service of song” has often been applied, in 
a general way, to church services composed chiefly of | 216. 
singing; but, more accurately, it should not only be dis- 
tinguished from the concert that consists exclusively of 
vocal and instrumental mufMic, but from the “responsive 
service,”—such, for example, as “The Brookfield Ser- 
vices,” published and widely used a year or two ago,— 


land of light and love” (first stanza, with chorus repeated 


softly). 

Luke 15: 21: “ Just as lam, without one plea”’ (stanzas 1, 
2, and 5). 

Luke 15 : 22: ‘‘ God loved the world of sinners lost” (stanzas 
4 and 2). 

Luke 15:23: ‘‘ There is no love like the love of Jesus” 
(stanzas 1 and 2). 

Luke 15:24: “Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are 
swelling” (stanzas 1 and 4). 

Prayer. a7 

Duet: ‘ Let the Saviour in.’’ 

Singing: ‘‘ There is a happy land ”’ (stanzas 1, 2, and 3). 


BOOKS AND W RITERS. 


MINOR AMERICAN VERSE* 


A Scotch paper has lately been giving an authoritative 
list, in its own opinion, of the dozen chief American 
poets, and kindly labels them in numerical order of 
merit, as follows: Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Drake, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Holmes, Whittier, Morris, Read, Whit- 
man, Taylor, Any other critic would hardly arrange 
the list in the same way ; the mere appearance of Drake, 
Morris, and Read is somewhat unexpected, on any 
theory; while, though one is getting accustomed to 
depreciation of Longfellow and glorification of Whit- 
man, the, marking-system which ranks the author of 
Hiawatha below the author of The Culprit Fay is queer 
enough. There are, however, elements of sense in the 
Glasgow critic’s list; and it is at least better than that 
of the pretentious Revue Bleue of Geneva, which lately 
remarked that America now has but two poets, to wit: 
“Mr. Stuart Merrill and Mr. Francis Viele Griffin” 





*Dreams and Days. By George Parsons Lathrop. 


74x ine 
cloth, pp. ix, 188. New York: a7 _ 


Cc “Kg Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.25, 
Poems. By Maurice Thom 74x<5% inches, cloth, i 
Boston : Houghton, Mi is, ‘ond Sonat "Price, $i. ‘f” % 
Negebecly Poemé. 4 by Benj. F. ne of Boone (James Whit- 
com iley). 4x5 a CY xv, 9. Indian lis : 
Bowen- Merrill Cs Loe “a -_ pa 
Told in the Gate. By pe oe Bates 7% 
berts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
The Dead Nymph, and Other Poems. By Charles Henry Lider’ 
a inches. cloth. New York: Charles Scribner's fons Price, 


74 inches, cloth. Boston‘: 
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(whoever the latter may be), each of whom is declared 
superior to Holmes, Lowell, or “the old Quaker, Jean 
Feuille-Verte Whittier.” 

But though it is not worth while to waste time over 
particular arrangements of American poets, made by 
those having no particular acquaintance with their theme, 
readers cannot long escape the question: What singers 
are taking.the place of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Holmes, and Whittier, in such lists as 
that just given? How many of our youpger bards show 
the facility of Bayard Taylor, or have produced lyrics as 
true as Morris’s “ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” or Read’s 
Sheridan’s Ride? Stoddard and Aldrich have reached 
asettled position; Gilder’s later work indicates no nota- 
ble advance; Stedman is still enriching the prose litera- 
ture of poetic criticism ; what of the future? All that 
can be said is that, while the magazines print a good 
amount of respectable verse (sometimes rising to the 
merit of Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason’s lines entitled 
* Body and Soul,” in a recent number of The Century)* 
we are unquestionably passing through a poetic period 
which may be called one of “ twilight,” of suspended 
creative energy, of diffused average excellence, or what 
not, but certainly cannot be declared commanding or 

‘immediately promising. It is in folk-fiction that the 
closing years of the century are mostly enriching Amer- 
ican literature. Yet he must be a hasty or ignorant 
observer who forgets that literary history seldom moves 
in a symmetrical or comprehensive way, but almost 
always shows variant activity in one line,or at one time, 
as compared with some other division or period, There 
will be poets enough in the United States before the 
twentieth century is over; for life, with its ideals, aspira- 
tions, struggles, defeats, and triumphs, will hereafter, as 
hitherto, demand new songs for fresh hearts, 

Two of our minor poets, Messrs. George Parsons 
Lathrop and Maurice Thompson, have lately addressed 
the public in mature collections of those previously 
published verses by which they wish to be judged. 
It cannot be said that either book is of great dchieve- 
ment, while both writers have passed beyond the period 
of mere promise. Mr, Lathrop’s earlier work—based, 
like that of so many young poets, on the Tennysonian 
model—gave some hints that we might have a new 
writer whose abilities would be notable in the poetic 
treatment of landscape; while, in such original titles 
and apt thoughts as those found in his verses on The 
Singing Wire (the telegraph), original notes were 
struck, These remain, together with some lyrics of a 
spontaneity more frequently found forty years ago than 
now,—lyrics aptly voicing some living thought or char- 
acteristic episode. It is evident, however, from such 
ambitious utterances as that on Gettysburg, that this 
poet’s strength lies in occasional suggestiveness, or in an 
aptness that almost seems accidental, rather than in the 
tone that gives unmistakable evidence of genius. 

Genius, in fact, is for the most part absent from new 
American books of verse,—even when the word is inter- 
preted as libera!ly as it must be if applied to what The 
Nation aptly calls Mr, Aldrich’s“ filed” lines. Stedman 
and Stoddard have given evidence of its touch ; but there 
is a long distance between Stedman's best lyrics, or Stod- 
dard’s long-ago Hymn to the Beautiful, and the poems 
composing Mr. Thompson’s latest collection. The most 
interesting pages are those he devotes to some little local 
glimpses or character-studies in the Western or Southern 
states. 

The Hoosier dialect versifier, however, is Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, whose books of facile verse are almost 
as numerous as those of Mr. Will Carleton. Anybody 
with a ready ear and a fluent pen may now hope to win 
some favor by starting on its rounds, in the stereotyped 
matter of the country newspapers, homely poems, bear- 
ing, say, such titles as The Rooster on the Fence, Tlie 
Washtub under the Tree, The Mill-wheel that used to 
Turn; or The Little Old Schoolhouse on the Hill. Nor 
is this truth—or ‘Mr. Carleton’s or Mr. Riley’s honest 
verses—at all to be laughed at; they spring from, and 
they address, that wholesome, kindly, and helpful, if 
homely, average humanity on which the future of America 
must chiefly depend. 

Not all our younger bards can write in newspaper 
dialect, so Mr. Arlo Bates of Boston turns to the far 
East for his collection of Oriental apo!ogues entitled 
Told in the Gate. On the whole, though the verse is 
respectable, and the ideas not mean, one may be allowed 
to prefer to hear Mr. Riley and his fellows describe The 
Old Swimmin’ Hole, or tell how roses grow afier houses 
tumble down. 

The Dead Nymph, and Other Poems, is a memorial 
volume containing nearly all the poetic work. of the 





late Charles Henry Liiders of Philadelphia. Here is 
some true poetry, of the sort that turns the reader’s 
thonght to that vague ideal land “out of space, out 
of time,” which is as truly the poet’s home as the Wabash 
or the Chattahoochee can ever be. 





Nearly thirty years ago, Professor J. W. McGarvey of 
Lexington, Kentucky, published a commentary on the 
Acts, which he had prepared during the distractions of 
the Civil War. Its popdlarity among the Disciples, of 
whom he is one, is attested by its having passed through 
several editions. In the meantime he has been giving 
much attention to the book, which is perhaps the most 
important of the New Testament canon with regard to the 
peculiar position taken by the body to which he belongs. 
Every year he has made it a subject of instruction to the 
senior class of the Collegeof the Bible. He now issues 
the first volume of a New Commentary on Acts of the 
Aposties, covering the first twelve chapters, which in- 
clude the Petrine part of the book. The. work has a 
twofold interest. It is a study of a part of God’s Word 
by an earnest and devout scholar, who gives us a new 
point of view for contemplating the inspired narrative. 
And it shows on what the Disciples lay stress in the 
sacred text, as vindicating their own position. Especial 
interest atiaches to Acts 2:38 and Acts 8:87. The for- 
mer is changed by the Revisers from “baptized for the 
remission of sins” to ‘ baptized unto the remission of 
sins,” an alteration to which Professor McGarvey objects. 
The latter is entirely omitted by the Revisers from the 
text, so that the narrative makes Philip baptize the 
eunuch without any confession of his faith, instead of that 
which the Disciples used to allege as sufficient, in oppo- 
sition to the demand for a statement of “ religious expe- 
rience”’ by the candidate for baptism, as made by the 
Baptists and other religious bodies, Professor McGarvey 
gives his reasons for preferring “ for the remission ” in 
an excursus, and thinks the omission of the eunuch’s 
confession is immaterial, as the interpol&ter took it “from 
such passages as Romans 10: 8, 9; 1 Timothy 6: 13, and 
Matthew 16: 16, which show that such a confession was 
taken by the apostles.” (73> 5} inches, pp. xxxvi, 262. 
Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Company. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The famous books of the past generation hold their 
owit with the trashy or ephemeral products of the con- 
temporary press; thus, of late, have appeared cheap new 
editions, for wide circulation, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
The Scarlet Letter. The copyright on the latter has just 
expired, and the former, will soon be common property. 
Even that lachrymose classic of the childhood of many 
middle-aged’ readers, The Wide, Wide World, shows no 
sign of fading favor; it has been reissued this year in a 
fifty-cent form, with plenty of pictures of the sentimental 
heroine and her associates. But novels are not the only 
old books reprinted in paper covers for the million: the 
first series of The Recreations of a Country Parson ap- 
peared the other day in a double-column pamphlet, 
excellently printed xt the Aberdeen University Press, 
and bearing on the neat cover an interesting half-tone 
portrait of the now bald and gray “ A. K. H. B.,” whose 
face looks as fresh and kindly as ever. His‘essays have 
sometimes been superciliously treated by severe critics; 
but these Recreations, at their best, have a gentleness 
of spirit, a pleasantness of style, and a wholesomeness of 
effect that well entitle them to this popular recognition, 
thirty years after their first appearance. (9X6 inches, 
paper, pp. iii, 96. In three parts. Part I. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. Price, 
25 cents each.) 

A natural interest attaches to the sermons preached by 
Dr. A. T. Pierson of Philadelphia to the audiences in 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, before and since the death 
of Mr. Spurgeon. Twelve of thém, with the author's 
portrait, appear in The Heart of the Gospel. They are 
pungent and searching sermons, the expression of a 
mind of marked individuality, and admirably adapted to 
reach and move men. They rise to no heights of elo- 
quence, but they move on an even level of excellence. 
Perhaps their strongest point is in their illustrations, as 
where the Carthaginian punishment of Regulus, by cut- 
ting off his eyelids and exposing him to the blinding 
giare of the African sun, is used to suggest the possible 
nature of the future punishment of sin. “ What if the 
tortures of the lost should consist simply in being com- 
pelled to face the glory of the infinitely holy God, with- 
out any likeness to him or ggmpathy with his nature!” 
(6} 44 inches, pp. v, 310. New York: Baker and Tay- 
lor Company. Price, $1.25.) 





_ Popular manuals of applied ethics continue to appear, 
fin response to a general demand for instruction of the 
sort in public or private schools, in seminaries, and in 
colleges ; so that it begins to seem as though every 
school-book publishing-house would soon deem it as 
necessary to have on its list an ethical text-book as to 
have a temperance physiology. The latest is from the 
veteran and thoroughly competent pen of ex-president 
McCosh: Our Moral Nature: a Brief System of Ethics, 
In style the little book is unquestionably less popular 
and attractive than the similar treatises by ex-president 
Seelye and Dr. C. C. Everett, previously reviewed here; 
but it possesses the obvious merits of methodical arrange- 
ment and clearness of statement. It is designed by. tlie 
author to be a supplement to his other works on related 
themes, rather than a substitute for them. (7><5 inches, 
cloth, pp. vi, 58. New York: Charles Papserr's Sons, 
Price, 75 cents.) 


The memorial address delivered upon James Russell 
Lowell by George William Curtis, in Brooklyn, at the 
last celebratién of Washington’s birthday, has a rather 
painful interest because of the recent serious illness of 
the orator, and the fear lest his graceful prose be less 
seen in the future than it has been in the past. The 
oration falls into the usual error of excessive and almost 
indiscriminate eulogy, and is hardly expressed with the 
uniform rhetorical nicety one expects in Mr. Curtis’s 
work; but it is a clear, comprehensive, and incisive 
summary of Mr. Lowell’s career as bearing upon the his- 
tory of American politics for the past fifty years. A 
number of portraits, some of them unfamiliar, are in- 
serted in chronological order, and in themselves make 
the pretty booklet interesting. (5} 4 inches, cloth, pp. 
64. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 50 cents.) 

Shortly before the death of the late Edward A. Free- 
man appeared the second large tolume of his History of 
Sicily from the earliest times, thoroughly and readably 
covering the important period of the Athenian and Car- 
thaginian invasions of the significant little island. It 
may well be questioned whether so voluminous a record 
was needed, on any theory of the relative importance of 
Sicilian history; but, at any rate, Dr. Freeman’s scheme 
was deliberate, and was brought far toward completion, 
“ Several additional volumes ””—one on the Norman con- 
quest alone—may be issued, we are told; and an Eng- 
lish journal likewise says that the indefatigable student 
and writer left manuscript materials for a Roman history, 
a Greek history,«and at least two other works. (9X6 
inches, cloth, pp. xxxv, 750. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press.) 


Those who desire a single representative collection, 
in one volume, of sermons by Spurgeon, will find a good 
choice in the well-printed book called Messages to the 
Multitude, which appears in the neat and inexpensive 
series called Preachers of the Age. Mr. Spurgeon never 
addressed any but a multitude, in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle; while, in his printed discourses, he was 
always actuated by the wish to reach as many as possible, 
by earnest appeal and pungent saying. That pithiness 
of Saxon speech which so characterized his utterances is 
therefore, of course, the chief rhetorical note of the ser- 
mons here printed; which, according to the fashion of 
the series in which they appear, have for their frontis- 
piece a photogravure from life. (7}5} inches, cloth, 
pp. xiil, 306. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.25.) fy aes 

. 

The homely directness and pithy suggestiveness which 
have characterized the printed advice given by Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Clark to young “Christian Endeavorers” and 
other strivers toward the better life, reappear in his latest 
book, Some Christian Endeavor Saints, with some Golden 
Rule Recipes, Golden Rule Sermons, Golden Rule Epis- 
tles, Golden Rule Pictures from Real Life. As the sub- 
title indicates, many of the papers have appeared in The 
Golden Rule newspaper, where their characterizations 
of well-known types, good and bad, in the Church and 
society, have been widely read. Occasionally the hints 
remind the reader of Spurgeon, but.more frequently of 
Dr. Holland’s Letters to the Joneses. (745 inches, 
cloth, pp. 247. Boston: Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. Price, $1.00.) 


There is an amiable naturalness, and a not unkindly 
but merely “skin-deep” cynicism, in Mr. Robert Grant’s 
The Reflections of a Married Man which will give pleasure 
to those readers who did not follow the little essay-novel- 
ette in the pages of Scribner's Magazine. The advance 
which recent years have brought, not only in American 
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literary art, but also in what is generally 
considered funny, may be seen if one com- 
pares this book of Mr. Grant’s with Barry 
Gray’s Matrimonial Infelicities, which 
was thought refined and amusing a quarter 
of a cetitury ago. (735) inches, cJoth, 
pp. ii, 165. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 





That character is a needed source and 
packground of art; that music, as a form 
of art, is peculiarly fitted for popular ser- 
vice in developing esthetics and morals; 
that bad or inadequate music stunts or 
debases the finer sentiments and higher 
tastes; and that intelligent people should 
try to promote the playing and the hear- 
ing of good musical compositions,—are the 
topics that form the subject-matter of the 
sensible discussions composing Edith V. 
Eastman’s booklet entitled Ethics of Music: 
Plain Facts for Students. (75 inches, 
cloth, pp. 77. Boston: Damrell and Up- 
ham. Price, 75 cents.) 

It is not easy to recognize good sense in 
the five tracts on Spiritualism by William 
Ramsey, which Mr. H. L. Hastings in- 
cludes in his Anti-Infidel Library. The 
writer concedes too much reality to the 
alleged wonders of spiritualism when he 
seeks a supernatural cause for them. 
Ths far the investigations into the phe- 
nomena, after eliminating the elements 
of fraud, find only a residuum of fact 
which is closely related to the psycho- 
logical phenomena of clairvoyance and 
hypnotism. ‘(7}<5 inches, pp. 147. Bos- 
ton: Scriptural Tract Repository. Price, 
25 cents.) 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


>} 
THE TEACHER’S REWARD OF 
DRUDGERY. 


[From a sermon by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of P ee ~ ip ‘the Church Sunday 
School Magazine. } 

Drudgery is inseparable from any effort. 
No work is in itself always congenial. 
We dream of capacities for rapid, con- 
centrated, conscious energy ; but it is only 
adream. Weconceive the delight of see- 
ing dull matter take sudden shape under 
the impulse of the creative hand. We 
sigh for the gifts of the poet, the artist, 
the student, or the prophet. We admire 
their products as though they cost noth- 
ing; we forget that in every case they are 
the crystallized life-blood of a noble spirit, 
slowly distilled by constant thought and 
toil. There is nothing inevitable in the 
supreme works of genius; they were 
wrought out in pain and discouragement, 
though long years of regular drudgery 
spent in grappling with innumerable de- 
tails. We may admire; but assuredly 
the maker was dissatisfied with his result, 
and was keenly conscious of its imperfec- 
tion. it fell far short of what he designed ; 
he saw and felt far more than he could 
express; all that he left was but a frag- 
ment of his design, a faint and colorless 
reproduction of what he vainly attempted 
to grasp in its fulness of beauty or force. 
Still he labored on, because he was de- 
voted to the pursuit of a definite though 
ideal’ object which he still followed, al- 
though it constantly eluded his clutch. ... 

The ideals of science, art, and literature 
are reserved fora few. The ideal of hu- 
man progress floats in some shape or other 
before many minds. It should be definite 
and distinct before your minds, if your 
work is to be done in the spirit of high 
resolve. Every teacher is engaged in a 
gréat process of creation ; he is liberating 
human character from the inertness which 
surrounds it, and is striving to call it toa 
consciousness of true life. You, as Chris- 
tian teachers, know the truth about human 


nature when left to itself; you know its 

value in God’s eyes; you know the secret 

of its restoration in Christ Jesus; you 

know the means of its regeneration; you 

know the power wherewith it may be 

clothed from on high; you know the 

meaning of its probation here on earth ; 

you know its eternal destiny. Each child. 
who stands before you is endowed with 

boundless possibilities. Your work as 
teachers must rest on the stedfast recogni- 

tion of thgse facts. Your genius depends 
upon your capacity to realize the ideal 
end of life in every one whose character 
is committed to your care. 

If only you will keep this before you, 
all else will fall into its place. Drudgery 
becomes divine when its end is clearly | ® 
realized. Nay, conscious work for a high 
purpdse becomes a necessary form of self- 
expression, 4 liberation of elements within 
yourself, for which your ordinary occupa- 
tions do not afford an adequate outlet. 
You will rejoice that you have the privi- 
lege of companionship with young and 
unformed minds, in which the issues of 
life have not yet been complicated! In 
attempting to speak simply to them you 
will discover new and unexpected mean- 
ings of old and familiar truths. You will 
find your Sunday-school work a refresh- 
ment and recreation after the perplexities 
and difficulties of your week-day business. 
It will call you away from common and 
conventional modes of thought; it will 
put you on your metal, and will call forth 
in you a fresher and unjaded self. We 
renew our youth whén we strive to lay our 
mind alongside of the mind of a child,— 
when we try to see with youthful eyes and 
hear with youthful ears, Forgotten feel- 
ings and grateful memories arise, before 
which strength is renewed. You put forth 
insensibly the power of human sympathy 
which creates an indissoluble bond be- 
tween teacher and taught. 

So I would exhort you to approach your 
work with an eye fixed rather upon the 
end than upon the means. If the end'be 
clear, the means will not be ee 
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: | Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 

4| treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- 

9) ough as it is.attractive, The claim is boldly 

4} made that friendship has been a more po- 

| tent factor in the world’s forces than any 

7 | other sentiment or passion, not excepting 

4| ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs 
| of this thesis are presented in detail, Part |B 
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I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, already 
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‘Oh, iv’sa mere friendship !’"—Public Opinion 
(Washington). 
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| experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF Gop. 
[By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. ]} 


They say that God lives very high! 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God. And why? 





And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see him in the gold, 
Though from him all that’s glory shines. 


God is so good, he wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across his face— 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 


But still I feel that his embrace ° 
pois Fe by thrills, through all things 


made 
Through sight and sound of every place: 


As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids, her kisses’ pressure, 
Half-waking me at night; and said, 
“Who kissed you through the dark, dear 
guesser ?”’ 





THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE AS A CLASSIC. 


[Professor R. G. Moulton, M.A., in The Homiletic 
Review.) 


All Christendom understands that the 
Christian revelation has been delivered 
in the form of a literature. The whole 
world of education is agreed to place 
literature in the front rank among instru- 
ments of education. Yet the conclusion 
which might seem to follow from these 
premises by no means tallies with “ur 
practice; our directors of education take 
us for literary training to the Greek and 
Roman classics, to Old English writers, to 
Shakespeare and Milton, to every source 
rather than the literature of the Bible. 

No doubt this is due in a large measure 
to the fact that we do not distinguish the 
literary from other sides of Bible study. 
The Bible is a manual of devotion; it is a 
court of appeal in theological dispute; it 
contains tlfe history of the Jewish nation 
and the Christian Church. These uses of 
sacred writ may be vastly more important 
than any literary study, but they are none 
the Jess outside it. One homiletic com- 
mnentator may interpret a psalm as a 
Messianic prophecy ; another may see in 
it only national aspirations; a third de- 
velops its thoughts as expressing the ex- 
perience of the individual soul. But there 
is a surface interpretation from which all 
three commentators must start, and which 
is the same for all; and it is just these 
primary interpretations that constitute the 
subject-matter of purely literary study. 

Such treatment differs even from what 
has come to be called the “ higher criti- 
cism ;” for, whatever may be the inten- 
tion of the critics, this term is identified in 
the popular mind with historical analysis, 
with the question whether in genuinenes-, 
in authenticity, in mode of composition, iu 
authority, the sacred writings are or are 
not what they have been supposed to be. 
Of course, such questions have a right to 
be included in the general term literary 
study. But every teacher of literature 
must have been led by his experience to 
note the important practical distinction 
between two kinds of knowledge,—know- 
ing books, and knowing about books; and 
how great the temptation is to the schol- 
arly teacher to delay his pupils on the 
threshold with matters of biographical, 
textual, linguistic criticism, until the stu- 
dent has hardly time left him to get to 
the very heart of his author. Does not a 
similar danger threaten the present atti- 
tude of the public mind to the Bible? If 
the course of present-day thinking occu- 
pies so large a portion of our thoughts 
with discussions about the sacred writings, 
—discussions, no doubt, of the utmost 
importance and value,—is it not at least 
desirable that some counter influence 
should be sought that will keep us face to 
face with the writings themselves, and 
saturate us with their words and thoughts? 
Now, the literary study here contemplated 
is just of the nature required; it takes its 
stand upon a literary interpretation which 
is independent of questions of authority, 
and which would remain the same whether 
the strictest inspirationist or the most un- 
compromising iconoclast should triumph 
in the end. 

Let eur topic be the “ Plagues of Egypt.” 
To most people this is a theme full of con- 
troversial associations; it raisessthe grand 
question of miracles, while every form of 
critical discussion is concentrated upon 
the Pentateuch. But the purely literary 
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student, as such, has no concern with these 
disputes. He is interested in noting three 
accounts of these plagues of Egypt, illus- 
trating three different literary styles, In 
Exodus there is a description of these in- 
cidents which may be called epic. The 
successive physical convulsions pass before 
us like a moving panorama, and against 
this ever-darkening background are com- 
jing more and more into relief two heroic 
figures, — Pharaoh with the hardening 
heart, and Moses the wonder-working de- 
jiverer,—until the-whole finds a double 
climax in Pharaoh with his hosts over- 
thrown in the Red Sea, and Moses leading 
the delivered Israelites in a song of tri- 
umph. In the Psalms we again come 
upon the plagues of Egypt. But now the 
description is lyric; each incident appears 
artistically diminished until it is no more 
than a link in a chain of providence; each 
plague is told in a clause, with only the 
lyric rhythm to convey the march of 
events. A third account is found in the 
Book of Wisdom. Here the reverent 
curiosity of a later age has ventured to 
read into the reticence of the earlier nar- 
rative a whole array of terrible details. 
Where Exodus spoke of a “ darkness that 
might be felt,’ the author of Wisdom 
imagines all that the imprisoned Egyp- 
tians felt in the overpowering dark: the 
strange apparitions, the sad visions with 
heavy countenance, the sound of falling 
noises, the dread of the very air which 
could on no side be avoided, and them- 
selves to themselves more dreadful than 
the darkness. Thus on this one topic we 
have three literary styles—-the epic, the 
lyric, and the picturesque—perfectly illus- 
trated; and no more possibility of con- 
troversy in the whole than if we were 
listening to Handel’s oratgrio of “ Israel 
in Egypt.”... 

It is scarcely necessary to mention 
biblical language and imagerfy as an ele- 
ment in literary effect. Words that with 
us are worn out, and become a colorless 
medium of intercourse, are found in scrip- 
tural diction in all their freshness of 
metaphorical life. It is instructive to 
note what kind of images attract’ the 
sacred writers; still more to observe the 
bold multiplication and clashing of these 
images. As we read Psalm 27 we merely 
feel the spirited style in which the poet 
has expressed his sense of deliverance; it 
is only when, by a distinct effort, we form 
a mental picture of every image that lies 
concealed in the words of this poem that 
we appreciate the gorgeous wealth of spir- 
itual decoration with which the Hebrew 
singer has adorned his offering of praise. 

But it is when we apply to the Bible 
questions of morphology—distinctions of 
epic, lyric, dramatic, rhetoric—that we 
reap the richest harvest of literary beauty. 
It might appear to be a merely technical 
question whether Solomon’s Song should 
be classed as a drama or an amebzxan 
idyll; yet the answer to this questiop 
affects every part of the poem. . If it bea 
drama in which (among other tests) the 
order of speeches must follow the order of 
incidents, then the plot of this drama pre- 
sents the Shulammite heroine as wooed 
by King Solomon with offers of royal 
splendor, as remaining faithful to her 
shepherd -lover, until (as it were, in the 
fifth act) Solomon gives way, and thé 
humble lovers are united. But if the very 
different tests of an idyll be applied, Solo- 
mon himself becomes the shepherd lover; 
the incidents shadowed forth. are that 
Solomon, visiting his estates in Lebanon, 
had surprised a fair Shulammite keeping 
her brother’s vineyards; that when she 
fled from him, he visited her disguised as 
a shepherd and won her love; that he 
came in royal state and claimed her as his 
bride, and they are espoused and dwelling 
together in the royal palace before the 
idyll opens. Thus the very story under- 
lying the poem comes out quite differently 
according as one or another technical 
classification of the work is accepted. 

The Bibleis full of opportunities for com- 
parison of literary form, with the literary 


grasp that such comparison develops. |. 


There can be-few better exercises in lyric 
criticism than a minute comparison of 
Deborah’s Song with the prose narrative 
of the same events in the preceding chap- 
ter. Similarly to compare the account of 
the procession that escorted the ark to 
Jerusalem, as given in Samuel and in 
Chronicles, is a great aid toward distin- 
guishing the two types of history, that 
which leans to epic narrative, and the 
scientific history that makes selection of 
details upon some principle,—in the case 
of Chronicles, with a view to their bearing 
upon the priestly service. It is specially 


important to study the dramatic element 
in Scripture, because the assistance to the 
eye which the proper printing of dialogue 
gives to every other book seems denied to 
the Bible. The dramatic form invades 
some of the most familiar and sacred por- 
tions of Isaiah and the other prophets, 
and yet is scarcely suspected by the ordi- 
nary readey. Or, to take the simplest of 
examples, Psalm 118 is one of those which 
can only be appreciated when it is recog- 
nized as a ritual psalm in which three par- 
ties unite; the first portion consisting of 
alternations between the soloist—repre- 
senting a worshiper recently delivered from 
sickness—and his chorus of friends, sung 
as they approach the temple, while at 
verse 20 the: temple-gate opens and dis- 
closes a chorus of priests, whose words of 
reception (in vs. 20, 26) make the third 
element of the dialogue. .. . 

Let the distinctively literary treatment 
of the Bible be once grasped by the public 
mind, and its place’in education becomes 
assured. The study of literature, all will 
feel, must be carried up to its fount and 
origin. But the inspiration of our great 
Master is not to be looked for in the early 
English writers, however important these 
may be for their bearing upon: the de- 
velopment of our language. The founda- 
tions of English literature are mainly two, 
—the classics of Greece and Rome, and 
the sacred literature of the Bible. One is 
accepted as a basis of liberal education. 
When the Bible has in its turn become 
recognized as an English classic, our edu- 
cation will be a faithf¥l reflection of our 
history, molded as we have been by the 
united influences of Hellenic culture and 
the moral earnestness of the Hebrews. 
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Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference, The Binders now 
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